


































: The piousjand venerable mother of. our deceased friend still lives, 
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‘SPIRIT’OF THE XIX. CENTURY. 
Vou. AUGUST, 1842. No. 8 


A DISCOURSE JN MEMORY OF THE LATE REVEBEND JOHN BRECK~ 
INRIDGE, D, D.; PRONOUNCED IN THE CHAPEL OF THE THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY AT PRINCEPON, N. J.,AT THE REQUEST 


,OF THE STUDENTS, ON THE LAST DA¥ OF JaNvaRY, 1842: 
“SBY JAMES W. ALEXANDER.* 


. ‘To théatask which has been assigned me by the brethren of this 
Seagesry, ipproach with a diffidence, the causes of which are 
too Manifest. For I am to offer my tribute to the memory, not of- 
a stranger, but of one whose voice has often filled this house, and 
in the presence of those better able than your speaker to discrim- 
inate and portray this lamented servant of Christ. And I know 
of nowpeculiar fitmess which I can bring to the work, save that 
uwhiich is derived from an affectionate intimacy of more than twenty 
ars. It has been*a disadvantage in preparing for this exercise 


that I have enjoyed no sources of information not mon to yo 
all, except my own. scattered recollections; a fact wh will be 


».my apology, when you find in the sequebhow little I have to add 


to your previous information. A.numbergof minor incidents in 
wthe life of this departed,friend, will be purposely omitted, @e:Being 


x fylly known #@ every one who hears me. eo a 
“The Refeérend John “Breekintidge, D) D., was born at Cébell’s 


Dale, fear Lexingtonin' the state of Kentucky, off the 4th of July, 





1797. Both his pagemts were of old Virginian families of high 
respectability. “His father, John Breckinridge, was a distinguished 
lav md statesman, an able and eloquent member ational 


te, and for some time Attorney General of ted States. 
having survived a number of her children. 

wn, as I_ am, almost entirelyg@n my own remembrance, I 
hasten to -ebserve, that my boyish #€collections go back towthe 
enttance of Dr. Breckinridge into the College of New Jersey, in 
the auturam of 1814. He was graduated in 1818, at which ti 
I had mysélf become acquainted*With him as a member of tl 
College. _ During these years of academical*study, he showed th 
sam ivity of mind and energy of character which have marke 


Titer Of this Discourse thinks it due to the friends of Dr. Breckinri 

f, to say that it was composed just on the eve of #¥ang 
ony home; daring the continuance of which-it weit te the 

Vou. 1.—43 
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his later life. His high sense of honor and dauptless spirit, 

unchastened as yet by religion, brought him into more than one 

difficulty? But during this period, it was given to-him to believe in 

. the Lord Jesus Christ; and from that day to this, it may be truly 

said, he has lived the life of a devoted Christian. .From the begin- 

ning he cherished high thoughts. of the gospel ministry, and deter- 

mined to devote himself to this work. Accordingly, in the year 

1820 he was matriculated as a member of this Seminary, in con- 

nexion with which he continued more than two years, during a 

* ‘part of which time he was tutor in the College._ In the latter of 

. these situations he had it in his power, as I can testify, to manifest 

- a tendes#interest in the salvation of the youth committed to his 

care, whom in a number of instances, he instruéted and warned, 

with faithfulness and success. In the yeaf 1822, he was licensed 

as a probationer for the gospel ministry by the Presbytery of New 

Brunswick; and shortly after was married to Margaret Miller, the 

eldest daughter of our venerable friend and instructer; an event 

the most auspicious, connecting him With one every way worthy 

‘ of him, and who was, as he used to say, ‘next,to his soul’s salva- 

a tion, the best gift of God to him.’ Is was their joint resolution to 

«give themselves to the work of Christ in the field of foreign mis- 

sions; a resolution which however they saw reason to change, 

: witen they came to study more fully the indications of Providence, 
in regard to their duty. 

The first settlement of Mr. Breckinridge was over the McChord 

Presbyterian church of Lexington, in his native state; in which 

_ relation he continued,about. #hree years. His youthful ministry 

‘was thus exercised in circumstances fitted at once to try his faith 

and stimulate his exertions. be 
In the year 1826 he became collegiate pastor with the Reverend » 
Dr. Glendy, of the Second Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, 
where he continued &bout five years. It was his last and principal 






» settlement as a pastor. By eves form of, public testimonial his 
“*-friends and parishioners in ually have signified their 
respect and attachi@ent. He oured afd beloved, and had 
the signal blessing,of being: ; instrumental in purging and 
a ee which had become the subject of many 
isordete. . “ft 


“a: a 

From Baltimore, he removed, in 1831, to Philadelphia; having» ~ 
. been selected by the Board of.Education, their Secretary and Gen-" 

eral Agent. It was in this situation that he developed those talents 

* for the conduct of public affairs which rendered him invaluable to 

. - pare and which, in the opinion of many, have left nothing 

; eqial to them in any individyal. He found that institution dead : 

y by a series of powerful operations, he elevateduit to a state of pros- 

e perity. He came to the work with reluctance, at great expense 

: -of comfort, he ae it on with labour, against a strong current 

“of objection, and evén as I know by a careful examination of the 

‘documents in the case, in the midst of severe obloquy; but his 

ail * success was sarpuising. No influence of an individual among us 


iy any thing like it, before or since. When he took the 
on,@he Board had 100 Beneficiaries: when he left it, the 
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number was600. It stands forth as the most prominent portion 
of this energetic life; an encouraging proof of what may be effect- 
ed by burning zeal and indefatigable labour. That all his measures 
were the best possible, that the prudence and caution were as con- 
spicuous as the enterprise of the administration, I will not assert ; 
but to deny to it extraordinary energy and extraordinary success 
would be to deny the statistics of the Board. 

It was during this period that Dr. Breckinridge became involved 
in an affair which gave him as much solicitous labour and as much 
notertety as any event of his life, I mean his controversy with the 
Rev Mr. Hughes, now the Right Reverend Bishop Hughes. Our 
friend considered himself as forced into this controversy, Which he 
conducted for about a twelve month, in the Presbyterian, a religious 
newspaper of Philadelphia. It was a weighty load taken upon 
his new and arcuous labours. A learned controversy was ve 
ever undertaken at greater odds. And situated as I then was, 
was a witness of its progress, and wondered at the power of endu- 
rancé-no less than the prowess of Dr. Breckinridge. His antag- 
onist was a wily and.accomplished priest, at home in the controversy, 
and.unscrupuleus about his weapons. There may be diversity of 
opittion as to the expediency of such disputations, or as to the 
wisdom of our brother in burdening himself, at that juncture, with 
such a charge: there can be but one, as to the self-devotion, tie 
fearlessness, and the versatility of polemic tactics, with which he 
carried through the warfare. It was mentioned, as I know, in a 
Vonvent at Rome, in the presence of a friend of Dr. B., and in 
connexion with his*name ; and-itehas raised his opponent to the 
mitre. Ata later period, Dr. Breckinridge enaged in an oral con- 
troversy with the same gentleman; and the substance of both these 
debates has been published in separate volumes. , In thie great 
contest between Protestantism and the ‘Chugeh of Rome,’ he was 
always interested. » Much of his private reading was in this field ; 
and with reference to this, som@iof most valuable parts of his 
library were selected. « 3 = : 


In May, 1835, Dr. B.,was eleéted by theuGeneral Assembly, 
Professor of Pastoral Theology amd Missionary Instruction in this 
Seminary. The question thusforced upon h s inno common 


degree an agitating one. On th@ offe hand, he had expended” 
great labour oa the Board of Education, and had seen several of 
his plans carried out into successful operation; and the Board 
earnestly solicited the continuance of his services. On the other 
hand, his frame demanded repose. He was harrassed and worn 
away by the frequent journeys and incessant toils of his secretary- 
ship, and sighed, after these repeated changes, for the quietude of 
home. His attachment to this place, and this institution, was 
great.. The demand for increase of funds, was urgent, and it was 
believed that no man’so well as he could rescue it from pecuniary _ 
embarrassments. To these latter considerations he yielded, and 
took up his abode among us. And here if any where, it is proper 
for me to say, the Princeton Seminary owes a debt of lasting ’grat- 
itude. How he laboured in its behalf, how he expendedghis 
strength in its cause, and in gaining friends in its negéssities, is 


te 
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known to many who hear me. But Providence seemed, by suc- 
cessive removals, to be warning him that this was not the place of 
his rest. His known zeal for foreign missions as well as his known 
capacity for the conduct of public enterprises of benevolence, led 
the Executive Committee of the Board of Foreign Missions, in 
1837, to elect him as their general agent. At first he entered on 
these duties for a few months only, but in the summer of 1838 he 
resigned his professorship. 

The epoch was marked by his greatest earthly affliction. On 

~ the 16th of June, 1838, his beloved wife was removed from him by 
death. For many months she had been gradually sinking. Effort 
after effort, journey after journey, proved inefficacious. It was the 
will of the Lord to take her to himself. In the anguish of the 
hour, he was the more easily persuaded to*leave his professional 
cares, and assume more stirring and absorbing duties. He accord- 
ingly entered on the general agency of.the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, in which he continued until the spring of 1840. The same 
year he was elected President of Oglethorpe University, an appoint- 
ment which it was earnestly desired that he should accept. 

When visiting as a missionary agent the destitute regions of the 
south-west, including the republic of Texas, he became known to 
the people of New Orleans, from the church in which place he was 
called as its pastor. It was a new embarrassment, and none but 
those who saw him very nearly, can know how great was the anxiety 
which he suffered from these doubtful questions of duty. It seem- 
ed as if Providence would not allow him to take rest in any spot 
on earth. His countenance expressed his cares. I have no hesi- 
tation in declaring my belief that to these cares hé fell a victim. 
For many months his friends observed with pain that his health 
was on the wane. He still preached and laboured, even beyond 
his strength. The lingering malady under which he laboured 
caused him great lassitude, depression and pain, but such was that 
sanguine energy to which he owed so many of his successes, that 

* almost until the last, he enteftained‘some hopes of recovery ; and 
such was his earnestness for the progress.of Christ’s kingdom, that 
he certainly desired it. And here I judge it best to quote the words 

~. 49f one who attended his death bed.* 

~ @* He spake often of a certdin dulness, and darkness of mind, 
but never seemed, for a moment, to distrust the fulness, the infi- 
nitesufficiency of Christ, nor the reality of his own interest in him. 
His utmost doubts were uttered in words like these: to distrust 
him, would be as much as to say I have served a hard master.” 

After a calm adjustment of his temporal affairs, he added, ‘‘ that 
as to this world, his last duties were done; and as to death, he de- 
sired only that we should not allow him to encounter it unawares, 
but inform him in due time, of the approach of the last struggle.” 

_ “The principal seat of his disease was in the throat; and for 
several months before his death, that eloquent voice, which had 
filled so many hearts and thrilled so many spirits, with all high 
and tender emotions, was already hushed to the lowest whisper. 

A At the same time his frame wagseduced to the last degree of ema- 





* See Balt. Lit. and Rel. Magazine, vol. vii. pp. 475-80.—(October, 1841.) 
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ciation (though he daily rose and dressed himself, almost to the 
last,) and his nervous and vital energy so much prostrated, that he 
could not endure the least excitement. While these circumstances 
render his great and enduring self-possession and composure, the 
more remarkable, they explain also, how it was that the last months 
of his life were months of solitude and silence.” 

For several days before his death, it was evident that he was 
sinking rapidly; and his bodily distress, which was great during 
many months, became excessive, and sometimes overpowering, 
as his end drew nigh. It seemed to be his earnest desire that his 
departure should be peaceful and without bodily suffering. But 
the conflict seemed protracted, and sometimes the last enemy 
struggled fearfully ; and at such times his desire to depart was very 
strong. The night of the 3d of August was one of constant dis- 
tress, restlessness and suffering. The next morning, he seemed 
convinced that his hour was nearly come, and calling his two 
brothers to his bed-side, he extended a hand to each of them, and 
said, ‘‘I am dying: remainwith me.” As the progress of dissolution 
was made known to kim, his countenance would light up, and an 
ejaculation of praise or hope broke from his lips; and as the 
promises and consolations of the gospel were, from time to time 
suggested to him, he constantly assented—‘ oh yes—true—tirue.” 

‘To the end he was in full possession of hisreason. “Nothing,” 
said he, “is impossible with God.” And alittle after—' God is with 
me’’——these were his last words.” 

Thus died our beloved brother at the age of 44 years, at the 
place of his birth. 

In speaking of the private character of the deceased, I scarcely 
know whether to regard it as an advantage or a disadvantage to do 
so in the presence of so many who knew him. For while even 
an imperfect sketch will revive the picture in your affections, the 
failure of exact portraiture will be the more obvious. No man, it 
will perhaps be agreed, in all our acquaintance had a more distinct 
and marked personality. , Every thing about his mind and manners 
was prominent. He rises before you, dignified in person, scrupu- 
lously decorous in habit and gestureywith a countenance care- 
worn and grave but to an extraordinary degree versatile and obedi- 
ent to the play of the emotions. His enemies never undertook foe" 
deny that wherever he went he imprinted a mark. I knewnoman ~ 
of whom it could be more truly said, that he never left any com- 
pany without leaving a distinct impression. This arose in a good 
degree from the characteristic earnestness of his soul, imparted 
to his manner. He entered into every thing with all his heart, 
and awakened all around him, at least for a time, to a sympathy in 
the same objects. This tension of mind was very striking, and 
was some times such as to give a cast of anxiety to his manner, 
which communicated itself even painfully. As he was never with- 
out some high plan of usefulness, and was generally employed in the 
practical furtherance of it, his discourse was singularly animated, 
and resembled that of an advocate in a capital case. This was the 
secret of his wonderful success as a pablic agent. Such earnest- 
ness would give momentum even ordinary powers, but when 
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joined to such fertility, ingenuity and adroitness as his, it was well 
nigh irresistible, as hundreds remember to whom he applied for 
benefactions. 

Not that he never relaxed. Men who never relax are seldom 
very intense in action. ™ 

In culpa est animus qui se non effugit umquam. 

No man had a keener relish for wit and humour; no man oftener 
used these as the vehicles of important truth, or more fully dissolv- 
ed his circle into healthful mirth. But no man was more free from 
levity. In the intercourse of many years, I never knew him to 
trifle, to cheapen himself by a buffoonery, or to forfeit the dignity 
even of the moment. Looking considerately at his whole demean- 
our, I reflect on this as one of his most obvious characteristics. 
Thus while he was the life of every company, and while his flow of 
conversation won him access, where men of equal merit but infe- 
rior manners could not have found it, he retained that hold upon 
his hearers which made it possible at any time for him: to approach 
them as the minister of Christ. 

It is almost needless to say after this, that he was a gentleman. 
He was such by birth and breeding, and association all his life 
with the highest models of courtesy which our country possesses ; 
but inasmuch as not every one who enjoys these influences attains 
the same standing, I must add, he was a gentleman from — 
from temper, from conscience, and from benevolence. ot such 
gentlemanhood was his, however, as that which evinces itself by 
the adoption of the world’s latest fashion, in dress or equipage, or 
by the bow and the grimace, but that ‘ benevolence in little things,’ 
which made every man with whom he conversed seem the special 
object of his attention, and every sharer of his hospitality assure 
himself of welcome. Assiduity of attention, and persuasive lan- 
guage, marked the manner of Dr. B. to every person with whom 
he had an interview. If the universality of this should cause doubt 
as to its sincerity, it ought in justice to be said, that in every instance 
known to your speaker, and in a multitude touching his own per- 
sonal interest, there was as much promptness of performance as 
there had been heartiness of profession. It was in part the court- 
liness of the old school in which he had been educated, but chiefly 
the earnestness of the individual, which produced this manner. 

As the son of an eminent statesman, as chaplain to Congress, 
as a pastor in two of our most polished state capitals, as a favour- 
ite preacher in our three greatest cities, and as a welcome traveller 
and guest in every part of our union, Dr. -B. had of necessity 
moved in that very current which more than all others produces 
ease of manner and knowledge of the world. Perhaps no minis- 
ter in our church was on terms of familiar intercourse with so many 
of the leading political men of theday. With these, it was always 
striking to observe, that his manner was that of an equal. Asa 
man he was profoundly courteous: as a minister of Christ he was 
almost Jofty,certainly unbending. ‘This has repeatedly been forced 
upon my notice in journeys with him. He never kept his clerical 
character in reserve: it was the prominent obiect. In that charac- 
ter he always spoke, and was tually producing the impression, 
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that he magnified his office, that he claimed respect for it, and that 
he would challenge its honour in any company on earth. This 
manner could not perhaps have been carried further, without fault. 
Indeed, notwithstanding the comity and persuasiveness of his man- 
ner, Dr. Breckinridge possessed an extraordinary tenacity of opin- 
ion, and persistency of purpose, and a self-respect which forbade 
him to risk even the appearance of truckling: his faults were 
much more on the side of pride than of vanity. Neither was he 
one of those toneless amiable men who cannot say a hard thing 
in the way even of duty. He could and did utter rebukes which 
were as the piercing of a sword. And to this may be attributed 
the opposition which he met with in many public enterprises. 
Particularly his contempt for what was unfair or dishonorable, in 
church affairs, often drew from him reproof and invectives which 
were almost insupportable. The dignity and the courage of the 
man both contributed to this. In his most playful hours, at his 
own fire-side, by the way, or in his sick room, he was always dig- 
nified in his demeanour. Perhaps this is best expressed by saying, 
that he was one with whom no man ventured to take liberties ; or 
if the arrogance of folly ever attempted it, as the moth ventures 
on the candle, it attempted it but once. 

And as to personal courage, it is a chapter in the history of our 
lamented friend which deserves a notice, while it least of all 
demands it. Who ever doubted it? Who ever heard his name 
mentioned without some connexion with this quality? Intrepid 
by nature, he was trained in a country and society where timidity 
is the infrequent exception, and where contempt of danger is not 
metely cultivated but overrated. It was a part of his character 
upon which he probably did not value himself, as he scarcely 
conceived of his being other than he was in this respect. The 
faults of such a temper are many; to subdue them demanded 
continual effort in our brother. On the reception of an insult, 
the impulse of the moment doubtless was to avenge his honour on 
the spot. Where he failed to dogo, it was not fear but conscience 
and Christianity which forbade the act. To the very extreme of 
life there was a youthful sensitiveness to all that respected reputa- 
tion and honour, which showed how delicately the instrument had 
originally been strung, and which while it was a preventive of every 
thing abject or equivocal, called for special grace to prevent its 
degenerating into an undue respect for what is at best a worldly 

ood. 
. But how shall I venture to approach that shrine and dwelling- 
place of personal virtues, where if any where on earth, the real 
character shines out—the domestic hearth! Especially when every 
day reminds me how the coals of that hearth have been scattered 
and the lights of that home extinguished. If there ever was a 
man who was in danger of carrying these affections to an extreme 
—it was he of whom I speak. If he were an idolater, his idols 
were the lares, his house-hold gods. In his case, these feelings 
burnt with the fervor of passions. The strongest glow of domes- 
tic attachments continued and evinced itself by ardent, enthusias- 
tic and even romantic expressions, long after the period when such 
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tokens become unusual, and even to the close of life. Of the 
conjugal relation, he had those thoughts which have ever character- 
ised the purest minds, and he would have trampled on the igno- 
rance and the effrontery of such as exalt an uncommanded celib- 
acy, or disparage God’s ordinance, as not knowing that so doing 
they serve the cause only of impure lust. 


*¢ Far be it I should write thee sin or blame, 
Or think thee anbefitting holiest place. 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 
Whose bed is undefiled and chaste pronounced, 
Present or past, as saints and patriarchs used. 
Here love his constant employs, here lights 
His constant lamp, an ves his purple wings.”’ 


Not without reason did Breckinridge value hishome. Its reign- 
ing charm was no common one. May I be allowed to drop a tear 
over the grave of her who was the tutelary genius of his life, who 
never ceased to rule over his spirit with all the romantic power of 
youth, and who was lovely even to the last? My memory goes 
back almost thirty years, to the day when we were ¢hildren togeth- 
er, when our parents were in their prime, when brothers and sisters 
peer about us in these green fields, some of whom are gone. 

stood by her grave—and saw there deposited as much innocent 
beauty, as much simplicity, as much of the charm of infancy car- 
ried into womanhood, as I ever expect to behold in this life. 

Frequent bereavements marred these joys, but strengthened the 
affections ; no circumstances can ever persuade me that Dr. Breck- 
inridge ever lost the passionate fondness of heart. It was impos- 
sible—and most of all impossible for him. No, “ her refinement 
—her patience—her humility—her cheerfulness in trial—her forti- 
tude—her readiness to forgive—her faithful, constant love—her 
self-devotion to her children—her persona! charms—her domestic 
virtues—her fine graces” [the enumeration is from his own pen} 
could never be blotted from so sensative a heart. 

From these afflictions of our,greatly afflicted friend we are nat- 
urally led to consider him in the character which is most of ail 
important, and in which he most shone—that of a child of God. 
No words could describe him better, than to say that he was devot- 
ed to God in heart and life. This shone so conspicuously that he 
was always pointed out as a man of zeal, and by some as a zealot. 
In his earlier years of profession, being thrown among the people 
of this world, he placed himself in the posture of bold resistance 
to their maxims and vanities, and became the object of much 
rebuke and ridicule. His influence was always on the side of a 
strict life and against conformity to the earthly ways of the age. 
Those who saw most of him can best testify to the frequency 
and solemnity of those private exercises by which the flame of 
holy love is kept alive. The character of his religious sentiments 
was pensive, reverent and awful, and he lived manifestly under an 
impression of impending death and judgment. 

To say that he was eminently conscientious, fearing sin, and 
solicitous about the way of providence and duty, is to add little to 
the previous representation. His standard of Christian integrity 
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was very high, so that his whole life was eager and almost restless, 
as of one who strove for the mastery. This impressed itself on his 
countenance and gave alacrity to his motions. He was ready for 
sacrifices in the cause of the church, even of that which he prized 
beyond most men, the delights of home, and the blandishments of 
domestic affection ; a readiness exemplified by his frequent remov- 
als, consuming labours, and vexatious joutneys. 

His religion was an animating principle, which combined most 
happily with the extraordinary warmth of his temperament. The 
steadfast persistency of his purposes gave a propulsion to every 
thought, word and effort. In labouts, therefore, he was abundant, 
not merely in public but in privatg, It was his maxim, not uttered 
so far as I know in profession, bift carried out in practice, to make 
all-his intercourse even with worldly men the means of urging 
religious truth upon their minds. Few persons have more unifurm- 
ly acted on this purpose, and instances of a memorable kind might 
be given, where his casual exhortations have led to saving results. 
In performance of this duty, he certainly did not err as most of us 
do, on the side of reserve; and no height of reputation or office in 
the persons addressed formed any hindrance to his efforts. 

Under his great trials, the anguish of his soul bore a fair propor- 
tion to the depth of his affections, and the natural resistance of 
his will. A man less accustomed to carry his purposes would have 
suffered less. The work of resignation was a strange and a pain- 
ful struggle, but through divine grace it was accomplished. He 
vindicated the ways of chastening Providence, and composed him- 
self under strokes which crushed all the powers of mere nature. 

How warmly and cheerfully he entered into every measure for 
the cultivation of piety in all the places where his lot was cast, how 
frequent were his visits to social assemblies, how solemn his warn- 
ings, how fervent his prayers, how multiplied his private counsels, 
will be remembered by Christians in a hundred different congrega- 
tions. For the afflicted and the oppressed, he was never slow to 
stand forward, and that in full armour. The cause of the African 
in a special manner engaged his sympathies as long as he lived, and 
while he feared and abhorred the mock philanthropy of those fanat- 
ics who under the guise of love for the black race have increased 
their perils and rivetted their chains, he underwent labours and 
made sacrifices in the cause of this down-trédden people, such as 
will. be sought in vain among the annals of abolition. 

Bat it was in seeking the salvation of souls, by the ministry of 
the word, that his pious emotions found their chief vent. With 
the popularity which he enjoyed, he might have made his public 
performances occasions of theatrical ostentation. ‘Those who 
prized him least, have never whispered such a charge. In looking 
towards ministerial duties, he regarded less the preparation of the 
intellect than of the heart; and the impression which he left was 
always one produced in a good degree by the sympathy of his 
hearers, with his own profound feelings, perhaps rather suggested 
than distinctly expressed. 

It is, however, as a preacher, that Dr. Breckinridge was most 
widely known and will be most remembered. For this he was 
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trained, with all the aids which the best instructors of our country 
could afford, and to this he perpetually looked, as the grand busi- 
ness of his life. His preparation in the way of learning was more 
that of diversified information than of minute research. He was 
a sound classical scholar, and was familiar with the choicest per- 
tions of our own literature, which a quick and retentive memory 
made him prompt to apply. Throughout his ministerial course, he 
entertained lofty sentiments with regard to his office, never regard- 
ing it as a mere trade or a means of personal display or emolument- 
It was impossible to see him in the pulpit, without feeling that he 
was penetrated with a sense of his high voeation. By the public 
stations which he occupied, and by his repeated and great journeys, 
in almost every state of our Union, he made himself heard by an 
incredible number of persons, and there is no instance of his hav- 
ing ever withheld himself from the most laborious efforts, evo 
when his strength was on the wane. 

The fact is undeniable, that he was one of the most acceptable 

reachers in our country, to the great body of our people. Ip 
New York, in Philadelphia, in New Orleans, in Baltimore, his 
public services were demanded with avidity, and attended by ad- 
miring auditories. While this is well ascertained, it is more diffi- 
cult to analyze the sources of his reputation and influence. His 
performances were unequal, and exuberant, and far from being 
faultless. His style and elocution were strikingly peculiar, and 
became him as they would become no one else. He rose with an 
air of uncommon solemnity, which affected his posture and his 
tones. The advantages of a melodious voice, fitted for the uses 
of pathos, were employed by him tothe utmost. The earlier por- 
tions of his discourses were preparatory and tentative, and the 
success of his subsequent effort depended much on his rising to 
that warmth which was the native element of his eloquence. 
When he did thus rise, the effect was often astonishing. Never 
was the elevating power of passion more exemplified. His style 
became instinctively more simple and perspicuous, and the native 
earnestness of his heart urged him forward with a torrent of ener- 
getic, ardent, and some times overwhelming diction. 

His sermons were not logical arguments of linked regularity, like 
the pulpit dissertations of Tillotson; nor the methodized passion 
of the elegant French school; nor the faultless and elaborate 
structures of Hall, perfect in polish and articulation. No: he 
most succeeded, when he most forgot all rule. His lavish fulness 
overleaped all conventional limits, and while he was never coarse, 
and seldom abrupt, he was bold, impassioned, and wild. It would 
be as unjust to put such effusions to the test of rhetorical canons 
as to apply the rule and compass to the forest pine, or the tropical 
palm tree. ‘ 

Such a manner could not be great except when informed with 
the highest emotion. It was not in the purely didactic therefore, 
but in the impassioned or the tender, that his great strength lay. 
His argument took the garb of persuasive invitation, or legal 
menace, or indignant invective. Here as elsewhere, the source of 
power was his natural earnestness. The flame enkindled in his 
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own feelings burst forth and caught in the hearts of his hearers. 
As a matter of observation, it will not be denied, that his highest 
efforts were attended with an impression which more correct and 
equable orators might sigh after in vain. 

It is higher praise to say, that in every sermon he evidently aim- 
ed at the salvation of those who heard him. He loved to- preach 
the great distinctive doctrines of free and sovereign grace. And 
his labours were not in vain in the Lord. There is reason to be- 
lieve that he will be met by multitudes to whom the word at his 
lips was a message of salvation. In more than one instance he 
was favored with extensive awakenings, as the fruit of his ministry. 

it would not be easy to name a preacher, of such popularity 
and extent of service, who has left so few available records of his 
pulpit labours. His preaching was for the most part, extempora- 
neous as to the language, and his mode of pteparation with the pen, 
though often laborious and as extensive as if intended to be 
rehearsed, was of such a rapid and fragmentary kind, that his 
manuscripts must remain little else than a cipher, to those who 
shall examine them. It is certainly a great disadvantage incident 
to this most natural and most effective way of preaching. Yet 
‘his works do follow him,’ and however we may lament or except 
against any accidents of his preaching, its influence will doubtless 
continue to be felt, as a means of urging forward the work of God 
in this generation. 

But the pulpit labours of Dr. Breckinridge, though the most fre- 
quent, were not the most remarkable of his efforts as a Christian 
orator. The church laments his loss, as that of a public agent in 
her great benevolent enterprises, to whom she could show no 
superior, if indeed any equal. If this language seems strong, I 
submit to be corrected by those who have been most familiar with 
our ecclesiastical operations. There were combined in our friend, 
twe classes of qualities equally important in this work, and not 
often found together; those which relate to the plans, projects, 
and economy of an enterprize, and those which relate to its presen- 
tation to the mass ofthe people. As it regards the former, he was 
as fertile of expedient as he was rapid and energetic in execution. 
We have men who can plan with great ingenuity, and men who 
can carry out the devices of others: Dr. B. could do both. He 
was no dreamer of dreams, nor idle schemer. Others might have 
more caution, and more ‘technical exactness, but when he contem- 
plated a great object, he seemed really in pain until a chain of, 
means for its accomplishment rose before his mind, and the mo- 
ment of sucha suggestion was the moment of his beginning to 
realise his idea. His plans were great—too great for his own 
strength—too great, alas, for the supineness of the religious world. 
If met by a corresponding public spirit on the part of the church, 
such methods would save our country ; but selfishness still reigns 
among us. We want public souls, says Bishop Hackett, we want 
them. His was a public soul. All domestic and personal consid- 
erations gave place to this. Thousands of miles were rapidly 
traversed by him on his agencies, and within a few months he was 
exploring or soliciting in Boston and in Texas. It has been my 
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lot to be his companion in such expeditions, and I have seen him, 
the moment he has entered a steamboat, open his books and papers 
on the table, and during several hours turn the cabin into an office 
for missionary business. The Boards of the church and this The- 
ological Seminary have just cause to remember his indefatigable 
exertions in their behalf. It was proverbially current that no man 
could approach his success in the collection of funds for any great 
object. Such were his address, his perseverance, his ingenuity, 
his courage, his persuasive force that resistance seemed vain. In 
public addresses, on the great charities of the day, he was in his 
proper sphere. It was on these occasions, under the stress of 
high enthusiasm and the stimulus of opposition, that he rose above 
himself, and displayed far more than in any other situation, his 
power as an orator. Some of his defences of the American Col- 
onization Society, in which his affections were greatly interested, 
can never be forgotten by the thousands who heard them. Playful 
wit, retort, sarcasm, and invective, here found their place, and threw 
his opponents into confusion. In the affairs of our beloved church 
he took the side of severe, ancient Presbyterianism, both as to 
doctrine and polity. It was not in his heart to be a cool or tame 
adherent of any cause. Even those who differed with him could 
not but admire the active zeal, and ever youthful enthusiasm with 
which he sought to carry forward our ecclesiastical enterprises. 
In these he was indefatigable, sanguine, nay, I might almost add 
chivalric; and hence many of his modes of action are less valuable, 
now that his own guidance and support are removed from them. 
We will not, then, forget him, when we number up those who have 
been the benefactors of the Presbyterian church. 

But he has entered into rest. That rest which he never allowed 
himself on earth, he has found in the paradise of God; and surely 
he does not regret that he consumed himself in holy service. It 
is his fervent zeal and indefatigable labour, which more than any 
thing else should remain in our memories as an example. 

e are admonished, beloved brethren, to work while the day 
lasts, and to look for our rest and our happiness in another world. 
If, in looking forward to the gospel ministry, your minds are repos- 
ing on scenes of literary ease, domestic affection, or personal con- 
tentment—check the thought—crucify the worldly desire. Here is 
not your rest, The more useful you are, the more likely, in this 
world, to suffer tribulation. The time is short. It remaineth, 
that both they that have wives, be as though they had none; and 
they that weep, as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, 
as though they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as though they 
ene not; and they that use this world, as not abusing it. 

or the fashion of this world passeth away !* 





* Though known to the hearers of this discourse, it may very properly be stated here, 
that about a year before his decease, Dr. Breckinridge entered anew into the marriage 
relation, with Miss Mary Ann Babcock, of Stonington, Connecticut. This lady survives , 
to lament an early and most trying bereavement. 
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XXV. A change in the aspect of affairs at the death of Louis XIV. 
— Temporary disgrace of the Jesuits—These expectations frustrat- 


ed.—Four bishops appeal from the bull— An accommodation which 
proves abortive.—Persecutions renewed. 


- Tue reign of Louis XIV. was long. He was born on the Sth 
of September, 1638, about thirty-one years after the termination of 
the congregations de auziliis. He succeeded his father on the 
14th of May, 1643, when he was but four and a half years of age. 
He died at the age of seventy-seven years, nearly. Consequently 
his reign continued about seventy-two years and a half. ‘The 
majority of the kings of France was fixed at thirteen years and a 
day; consequently Louis XIV. reigned sixty-four years after his 
minority ceased. We have seen that during all this time he was 
under the controlling influence of Jesuit confessors. Louis XIV. 
was more than seventy years of age when Le Tellier became his 
confessor. Annat had the direction of his conscience when he 
was between the ages of sixteen and thirty-two years. Ferrier, 
when he was between the ages of thirty-two and thirty-six years ; 
La Chaise then succeeded, and was keeper of his conscience during 
the best portion of his life. ‘The Abbé Guibert, in speaking of La 
Chaise, said that he left but one regret, and that was of the day of 
his birth. Gregory thinks this sarcasm too severe in respect to La 
Chaise, but says it may be applied with justice to his successor. 
Without attempting to balance very nicely the demerits of either of 
these men, it may be said that they contributed more than any other 
to fix the bull Unigenitus upon the Gallican clergy, and conse- 
quently to maintain the ascendency of the Jesuits in France. 

At the death of Louis XIV. there was a change in the aspect 
of affairs. The duke of Orleans became regent, and he had not 
such strong prejudices in favour of the Jesuits as Louis XIV. had. 
He had seen the effects of their influence. Cardinal de Noailles 
was recalled to Court, and placed at the head of the Council of 
Conscience. D’Aguesseau (who had been procueur general during 
the reign of Louis XIV., and had resisted with energy the violent 
resolutions with which that king had been inspired relative to the 
bull Unigenitus,) was made chancellor. The leters de cachet, which 
had been granted against the bishops opposed to the bull, were 
revoked—the prisons were emptied of persons confined for that 
cause, as well as on account of Jansenism—the exiles were recall- 
ed—and liberty restored to the University of Paris and the Theo- 
logical Faculty. The Jesuits no longer had any influence at Court. 
The Abbé Fleuri was made confessor to Louis XV. in place of 
Le Tellier—although Louis XIV. had designed the latter as the 
confessor of Louis XV. Fleury was the author of the Ecclesias- 
tical History, and in making selection of him, the regent said, ‘I 
prefer you to every other. You are neither Jansenist nor Molinist 
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nor Ultramontain.” This was a remarkable event because the 
Jesuits had directed the consciences of the French kings without 
interruption from the time of Henry IV. 

This change in affairs at Court brought out a multitude of testi- 
monies against the bull. The Theological Faculty of Paris declare 
ed it was false that they had ever received the bull, and they 
ma gy from their body several doctors who were devoted to the 

esuits. . ? 

The Faculties of Nantes and Rheims also disavowed or revok- 
ed their acceptance of the bull, and multitudes of ecclesiastics in 
different dioceses gave public testimony against it. But these ad- 
vantages did not furnish the means of destroying the bull, or of 
eradicating the various errors which had taken effect by the labours 
of the Jesuits during more than a century andahalf. It was a 
temporary reaction only, and did not discourage the Jesuits. They 
still had the ascendency in all the rest of Europe, and they knew 
full well they could regain their position in France. Besides, the 
obstinacy of the Court of Rome was a resource upon which they 
could depend. For along time that Court had adopted it as an 
invariable rule never to recede from a position once taken. Many 
changes they knew might occur in process of time, and they would 
be ready to take the best advantage of them. It was with such 
views that Le Tellier said to the bishops-of his party shortly-after 
the death of Louis XIV., when he saw them discouraged, ‘‘ Do 
you suppose, gentlemen, that the Jesuits have been so inexpert as 
not to have known how to make provision for seven years of fam- 
ine during a hundred years of plenty?” 

It would be tedious to follow these disputes in all their details, 
as well as foreign to the purpose of these sketches. In general it 
may be stated, there were three parties in France. First, there 
was the Jesuitical party, who were for receiving the bull simply 
and without qualification. Then there was a party opposed to the 
reception of the bull in any form, believing it to be essentially bad 
and incapable of any explanation, which should make it consistent 
with the truth. Finally, there was another party who were really 
opposed to the bull, but-through motives of policy were inclined 
to adopt it with explanations. To this last party belonged the 
Regent, Cardinal de Noailles and the Chancellor D’Aguesseau: 
The drift of this party was to obtain explanations from Rome, to 
prevent, as they alleged, an abuse of the bull and of their accept- 
ance of it, by interpretations which should favour error. ‘This 
party was really in a false position, and that exposed them to em- 
barrassments from which they could not extricate themselves. The 
plain obvious sense of the bull was favourable to error, and they 
must have known it, and it was no abuse of the bull to construe it 
so as to make it an authority for error. Besides, the main object 
of the Court of Rome was to establish the notion of the absolute 
supremacy of the popes, and there could be no greater evil in the 
church, according to the judgment of that Court, that the spirit 
which tended to confine its own power within defined limits. 
Clement XI, too, was at heart a Molinist, and that it was, which 
inclined him to promulgate the bull. He was wedded to the notion 
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of infallibility, and as it is said, though it is hardly credible, really 
regarded the bull as a production of the Holy Spirit. He was full 
of the notion that the bull had been already accepted in France, 
and he was therefore disposed to regard the affair as ended, and as 
he said, he felt himself bound in conscience to proceed to extrem- 
eties against those who would not receive the bull purely and sim- 
ply. The pope was as good as his word, and such was the con- 
nexion of the Gallican church with Rome, and the divided state of 
the clergy, that he had ample means of annoyance. But had there 
been no difficulty in obtaining explanations from Rome, it would 
have been impossible to induce the other party opposed to the bull 
to receive it with qualifications. In a letter to Cardinal de Noailles, 
the bishop of Mirepoix, uses this strong expression, ‘I will frankly 
confess to you, my lord, that I cannot but regard it (viz., the bull,) 
as one of those gates of hell which God has promised shall never 
prevail against his church.” In another letter from the clergy of 
St Stephen du Mont, there is this passage—“ the subtleties of the 
human mind cannot correct the essential defects which it (viz., the 
bull,) contains. It is not in the power of any body to make it sig- 
nify any other thing than what it does by itself signify—explana- 
tions the most catholic (orthodox) cannot justify a decree which 
always will be what it is independently of all explanation, and 
which will infallibly ruin all the precautions which may be observed 
in receiving it.” 

The result was, that four bishops of this party appealed from the 
bull to a future council, and the appeal was signed on the Ist of 
March, 1717. The Faculty of Theology adopted or gave in their 
adhesion to the appeal by a large majority—(ninety out of a hun- 
dred)—and a large part of the secular and regular clergy of Paris 
also adopted it. Many of the bishops of France followed the ex- 
ample. The Court was displeased with this measure, and the four 
bishops had leave to return to their dioceses—the Faculty of The- 
ology were forbid to continue their assemblies—the Syndic of the 
Faculty was exiled, and the notary who had received the act of 
appeal by the four bishops was arrested the next day and sent to 
the bastile. Thus the Court interposed its authority against the 
appeal at the beginning. But that did not prevent others from fol- 
lowing the example of the four bishops. 

This appeal was published on the 5th of March, 1717, which 
was three and a half years after the publication of the bull Unigen- 
itus—three years after the decree of the Faculty before-mentioned 
accepting it—one hundred and six years after, Paul V. suspended 
his decision of the disputes which were agitated in the congrega- 
tions de auziliis, and fifty years after Alexander VII. had by his 
decree of 1667 enumerated among problematical questions, the 
necessity of love to God in order to be reconciled to him. It was the 
occasion of renewing the violence and bitterness which seemed to 
be somewhat allayed at the beginning of the regency. At first the 
Court did not take so decided a stand as it did afterwards; but 
from 1720, it may be said, it was entirely and decidedly opposed 
to the appellants. The bishops who supported the bull, accused 
the appellant bishops of schism. They wrote, also, to foreign 
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bishops to get their testimony of adhesion to the bull. They ob- 
tained at first, about forty such testimonies, but afterwards the 
number was increased, by the efforts of Cardinal Bissy, and among 
those who sent their adhesion, were almost all the metropolitans 
of foreign churches. This is a proof how corrupt in doctrine that 
church had become, and it is remarkable that the greater part of 
these testimonies were founded on the notion of the infallibility of 
the pope, which these prelates regarded as an incontestable prin- 
ciple, and what may surprise the reader, several of them declars 
ed in the strongest manner not only that they had not examined 
the bull, but that they did not think it allowable to examine it after 
the pope had pronounced; the Archbishop of Grenada avowed, 
that there were bishops who had not read the bull for fear of pol 
luting their eyes by reading the heresies condemned, which were 
inserted in it. Such testimonies were of slight value,—they add 
nothing to that of the pope—though they serve to show how ex- 
tensively Molinism had pervaded the Roman Catholic body pre- 
vious to the time in question. Verily the Jesuits had in their 
‘‘hundred years of abundance made provision for a seven years? 
famine.” And if the bull was correctly characterized by those 
opposed to it—if, as one said it was a gate of hell—and if, as 
another said, to adopt it was to fall into apostacy—if it could not 
be reconciled or allied with the religion of Jesus Christ, &c., then 
it follows that the Roman Catholic body, by this time, had become 
in the judgment of some of its own members, apostate from the 
religion of our LordJesus Christ. It is astonishing that with such 
views the sincere opponents of the bull could have remained attach- 
to that body under the vain notion that a pope who held such sen- 
timents was the lawful head and primate of the church of Christ. 
The Court of Rome dissembled its surprise and alarm. Yet it 
omitted no means of putting a stop to the measure. On the Sth 
of September, 1718, the pope published the apostolical letters as 
they are ealled, beginning with the words, Pastoralis officii, by which 
he separated from his charity and the church of Rome, all who 
should refuse to receive the bull, whether bishops, archbishops or 
cardinals, and exhorted all bishops to do the same thing. These 
letters determined the Cardinal De Noailles to publish his appeal 
from the bull to a future council, which he did on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1718, and afterwards he also appealed from the letters Pas- 
toralis officit, intending thereby to tie the hands of the pope till the 
council should decide. Thereupon, Cardinal de Noailles was 
removed from being the head of the Council of Conscience. The 
University of Paris also appealed from these letters of the pope, 
and Cardinals de Bissy -and Rohan separated, according to the 
pope’s exhortation, the appellants from the communion of the 
church. The Parliaments of France declared these letters abusive, 
and the procueur general complained to the Court that the pope 
wished to compel the subjects of the king to receive without re- 
striction the bull which the Parliament had modified in their decree 
registering it. ; 
inally an expedient ‘Bas suggested and urged by the regent, 
upon the opposing bishops, by which they consented to receive 
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the bull—and that was to compose a new body of doctrine entitled 
Explications sur la Bulle, which the bishops joined to their accept- 
ance of the bull. Eventually this expedient was equally displeas- 
ing to the bishops who opposed the bull, and to those who approv- 
ed of it. The affair was concluded in haste, and in secret assem- 
dlies, and in derogation of a public appeal; and of the explana- 
tions themselves it was said that if the bull was clearly bad, they 
were but obscurely good. 

But this accommodation only tended to divide the church and 
state into more parties. Before there were but three, but after it, 
there were five. Qne party, which was for the bull, refused to sign 
this body of doctrine annexed to the bull. Another was for receiv~ 
ing the bull, and the pastoral instructions of the forty bishops, and 
this body of doctrine, although they were quite inconsistent with 
each other. Another rejected the pastoral instruction, but received 
the bull and this body of doctrine. The fourth party adopted the 
body of doctrine but rejected the bull and the pastoral instruction 
of the forty bishops, and finally the fifth party followed the appeal- 
ing bishops, and would not come into any compromise. Thus the 
confusion became greater and the bitterness of party spirit was not 
allayed. 

But the king acting upon the basis of the accommodation, order- 
ed the bull to be observed within his states—forbade an appeal, and 
declared that the appeals previously made should be of no effect. 
He forbade, also, the use of odious names, and the publication of 
any writing against the bull. This was done on the 4th of August 
1720. Thus the power of the state and the power of the pope 
concurred in fixing this bull upon the Gallican church. It was 
followed by exiles, imprisonments and exclusion from their places, 
of those who opposed it. Nine hundred lettere de cachet at least 
were issued as early as 1726. The number was greatly increased 
afterwards. Violence increased during the administrations of the 
Duke of Orleans, and the Duke of Bourbon, but was at its height 
during that of Cardinal Fleury. 

It deserves to be noticed, that the office of confessor soon return- 
ed to the Society of Jesuits. Abbé Fleury desired to retire from 
Court in 1722. He was then eighty-one years of age. At that 
time, as we have seen, the partisans of the bull directed the rigors 
and fury of persecution against the opponents of it. Nothing 
seemed wanting to the Jesuits (says Gregory,) to insure their 
success, but to possess again the office of confessor to the king. 
They succeeded in getting it by a secret article in'a treaty for the 
marriage of Louis XV., through the mediation of the Jesuit D’ Au- 
benton, who was confessor of the king of Spain. The successor 
of Abbé Fleury was Claude Bertrand Taschereau de Lignieres. 
This man was confessor during the ministry of Cardinal Fleury, 
and the Cardinal’s confessor was Pollet, an eleve of the Jesuits, 
and fanatically devoted to them. This Pollet, who had performed 
a distinguished part in the destraction of Port Royal, exerted a 
strong influence on Cardinal Fleury. Cas@inal Fleury died in 1734. 
De Lignieres was succeeded by Silvain Perusseau, another Jesuit, 
but he had little or no influence on Louis XV., who gave himself 
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up so entirely to debauchery, that he may be cited (says Gregory) 
as the modern Sardanapalus. . 

Clement XI. died on the 19th of March, 172k, and Cardinal 
Conti was elected Pope, who took the name of Innocent XIII. 
He was not favourable to the Jesuits. Still the notion of infallibility 
which had taken root at Rome, prevented him from disturbing the 
affair of the bull. Several of the Gallican bishops addressed him 
a letter, in which they expressed their sentiments with so much 
boldness as to give offence. Their letter was condemned by a 
decree of the council, and measures were taken to arrest the 
printer who was suspected of having printed it, but not being able 
to find him, his wife, though pregnant at the time, was seized and 

ut in the bastile. This pope did not live long. He died on the 

th of March, 1724. During the pontificate of Innocent XIII, 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Holland elected an archbishop con- 
trary to the wishes of the Court of Rome, who was consecrated 
by Varlet, bishop of Babylon. This Varlet had been obliged to 
leave Persia, because he would not receive the bull Unigenitus. 
The consecration took place on the 15th of October, 1724. This 
measure was received very ill at Rome. The archbishop elected 
was Steenoven. His successor was Barchman, who was conse- 
crated by the same bishop on the 30th of September, 1725. Both 
these archbishops appealed from the bull Unigenitus. Barchman 
died on the 13th of May, 1733, and he was succeeded by Theodore 
Van der Croon, whom the same bishop consecrated on the 28th ef 
October, 1734. It is believed that the archbishop of Utrecht is 
still in a sort of schism with the see of Rome, and has been since 
that time. 

Benedict XIII. succeeded Innocent XIII. He was a Dominican. 
He addressed a brief to the Dominicans, in which he maintained 
the sentiments of that order upon the subject of grace and predes- 
tination. Yet he held the notion of the Pope’s infallibility, which 
led him to deny that the bull Unigenitus of Clement XI. contained 
any thing contrary to the doctrine of Augustin and Thomas upon 
these subjects. Accordingly he maintained that bull, and as he 
was now the third pope who had supported it, the circumstance 
became an argument with many, why.it should be generally receiv- 
ed. Sueh persons supposed that three pontiffs could not err in 
suceession, which would be true of one, if the doctrine of infalli- 
bility be true, and not true of three or any larger number, if it be 
false, as undoubtedly it is. The bull was, therefore, urged upon 
the clergy, during this pontificate, as it had been before, by the 

ersecution, imprisonment, and exile of those who refused it. 

uring this pontificate a number of Carthusian friars who had been 
ordered to receive this bull, were punished with exile, imprisonment 
and other cruel treatment, and in 1725 a new decree was made, 
ordering them, on pain of perpetual imprisonment, and to be fed 
on bread and water, and privation of the sacraments for their whole 
life, to receive the bull, and therefore thirty escaped to Holland, 
and took protection under the archbishop of Utrecht. 

_ It would not be edifying to pursue these historical details further. 
' It would, in fact, be but a repetition of similar transactions. The 
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whole kingdom was kept in commotion, by the intrigues and vio- 
lencevof the Jesuitical party—concurred in by the Court, and by 
men of no religion. The more conscientious portion of the clergy 
were constantly the sufferers. During the reign of Louis XV., 
libertinism and impiety broke through all bounds. Infidelity be- 
came rife, and descending as it did from the higher orders, it infect- 
ed all classes of society. This was the-natural fruit of Molinism. 
It is true, that the order of the Jesuits was suppressed by Clement 
XIV., in 1773—(to be revived, however, as to Russia, in 1801— 
as to Naples, in 1809, and generally, in 1814.) But the Jesuits 
had done their work effectually during the two centuries preceding. 
The French revolution, was as truly the result of national infidelity 
produced in a great: measure by the corrupt theology of tire Molin- 
tsts, as it was of political despotism, and there is great reason to 
believe the present activity of that Society will be chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing upon France and the world, that final period of 
unexampled trouble which the Scriptures teach will precede the 
raillenial glory of the world. 





(for the Spirit of the xrx. Century.) 
CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 2 PETER III. 5, 7. 


Tuts is confessedly a difficult passage. Doederlein gives the 
following turn to it :—‘ The heaven formerly and the earth, which 
contains water in itself and is contained by water, existed by 
power of the Divine will; nevertheless (for so he translates the 
words 3: a»,) that former world perished by the deluge of water. 
In like manner this present world, being laid up, as it were, for 
future uses, is preserved for fire, that is, as formerly there was a 
sufficient apparatus of water in nature itself to destroy the world ; 
so now, there is in nature an apparatus of fire, sufficiently great to 
destroy it; which God can use for that purpose.” 

The words A: és, (verse 6th,) in our version are rendered whereby, 
which may refer to the facts stated in verse 5th, of which scoffers 
would willingly be ignorant, viz., the manner in which the earth 
and the heavens were formed, and the power by which they were 
formed and sustained ; yet these facts did not prevent a destruction 
by a deluge of water. Hence the sense given to the words by 
Doederlein, These facts did not withstand or prevent a destruc. 
tion by water, but through them and by them, God brought destruc- 
tion over that creation which, at the finishing thereof he pronounc- 
ed very good. The Divine constancy and the Divine power cannot 
therefore be appealed to, by ungodly men, as an argument or proof 
that the present condition of things shall not be changed, in oppo- 
sition to his promises and threatenings, especially when we have 
an example of a similar judgment. 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE MASS. ed 
Cuarrer IV. (Concluded from p. 317.)—Against the Real Presence 
of Christ's Body in the Host, or Consecrated Wafer. 


13, The sixth argument is this: Jesus Christ, as he is man, 
cannot be in divers places at once, if another man cannot be so 
too, because Jesus Christ, as he is man, was made like unto us in al? 
things, sin only excepted, as the Apostle to the Hebrews observes. 
But another man cannot be in divers places at once, for example, 
Peter cannot be at the same time at Paris.and at Rome, which I 
prove thus. It is impossible that Peter should be a man and no 
man at the same time, but if Peter could at the same time be at 
Paris and at Kome, he might at the same time be a man and no 
man, which F prove ihus: He that may at the same time, be both 
dead and alive, may at the same time be a man and no man; be- 
cause he that is alive is a real man, and he that is dead.is no-real 
man, but a carcass; but if Peter could at the same time be at Paris 
and at Rome, he might be both alive and dead at the same time ; 
for he might be mortally wounded at Paris and die there, and at 
the same time not be hurt at Rome, but alive and make merry there. 
Besides, Peter might be divisibly at Paris, and indivisibly at Rome ; 
(as Christ’s body, according to our adversaries, is divisibly in heaven, 
and indivisibly in the Host :) but if at Paris (where he should be 
divisibly) his héad should be cut off, he would die, and cease to be 
a man, and at Rome (where he should be indivisibly and in a point) 
his head should not be cut off, and so he should remain at the 
same time a living and real man, which is a contradiction. Ina 
word, Peter might be at Paris in the midst of flames, and be burnt 
and reduced to ashes, and consequently should die, and be no 
man; whereas at the same time he might be at Rome in the river 
Tiber, sound and brisk, and consequently be a true living man, 
whence it follows that he might be a man, and no man, which is a 
contradiction. 

14. To this may be added other absurdities that would follow 
from this position, that one body may be in divers places, at once, 
viz., that one candle lighted might give light to all the world, if it 
were reproduced in all places of the world: that a great army might 
be made of one man, reproduced in a hundred thousand adjoining 
places: that all the debts in the world might be paid with one 
crown, reproduced as many times as there be crowns due: that 
all the people in the world might quench their thirst with one bot- 
tle of wine, reproduced as many times at there be inhabitants in 
the world; that all the men in the world might drink in one and 
the same glass, reproduced as many times as there be men in the 
world : (whereupon a man might be so curious as to ask, whether, 
if this glass should be broken at Paris, it would also be broken at 
Rome, Constantinople, and other places:) that one man reprodue- 
ed in an hundred thousand places, might at the same time marry 
an hundred thousand wives, and lie with them; whereupon a map 
might desire to know whether these women might not conceive, 
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and every one of them be delivered of a child at the end of nine 
months; and consequently it may be said that one man did in one 
night beget a hundred thousand children, &c. 

15. The seventh argument is this: If Christ's body were in the 
Host, it would be seen there; for being there in its glory (as the 
Romish doctors say it. is) it would be there more visibly than it 
was when he conversed amongst men here below, because the 
glory of Christ’s body doth principally consist in the brightness 
and splendour of an extraordinary light, like to that which it had 
upon Mount Tabor, but who dares affirm that such a glorious body 
is not visible wheresoever it is; and yet it is certain that Christ’s 
body is not to be seen in the Host, which is an evident sign that it 
is not there. But it may be said that Christ’s body is under the 
accidents of the bread, and that these accidents hide it from us. 
To this I answer, that (according to our adversaries) Christ’s body 
is in the place where the substance of the bread was ;—but the 
substance of the bread was not under the accidents, and the acci- 
dents of the bread were not upon their substance, for then the 
substance of the bread and its accidents had been in two different 
places, above and under being two several differences of place, 
and that which is under is not above, &&c. Therefore Christ’s 
body cannot be under the accidents of the bread, and consequently 
the accidents do not hide it from us. And seeing (as our adversa- 
ries say) Christ’s body is in every part and point of the Host, it 
must needs be in the superficies, and consequently cannot be hid 
or covered by the accidents of the bread. Here again it may be 
said that Christ’s body is glorious, luminous, and visible of itself, 
but God hinders us from seeing it. To this I answer, that if God ~ 
hinders, it is only because he is pleased so to do, and consequently 
if he were pleased not to hinder, he would not do it, but would 
permit it to be seen in the same posture as it is in the Host. 
Whereupon I would ask our adversaries in what posture it would 
be seen there, whether sitting, standing, lying, or in any other. 
posture, or whether it would be in any posture at all? If it be in 
no posture, it must be without any external form, because posture 
or situation absolutely depends upon external form. But how can 
aman be seen without an external form of a man, and without 
being in any posture of a man, and how can Christ’s body be with- 
out posture and without external form ; seeing (as our adversaries 
say) it is whole and eatire in the whole Host, and occupies the 
whole space of a great Host? But if it be sitting, or standing, 
or in any other posture, and with the external form of a man, 
and if (as they say) it be whole, and entire in a point of the 
Host, then it will follow that a man may be seen sitting, or stand- 
ing in a point; and seeing a man that is standing hath his head 
above and his feet below, it will follow that Jesus Christ will be 
seen in a point of the Host with his head above and his feet below, 
though in a point there be nothing above or below. TothisI add, 
that if it could be seen in the Host it would appear as big as the 
Host, because it would occupy the whole space of the Host, and 
it would appear round, because it would be bounded by the space 
that the Host occupies, which is round. Besides, if the Host 
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should be divided into two equal parts, it would appear less by one 
half, and in the form of a half circle, because it would bé whole 
and entire in the half of the Host, and occupy the space of it. 
It would also appéar a hundred thousand times less, and in a 
hundred thousand several forms; for, as they say, it is whole and 
entire in a hundred thousand parts of the Host, and occupies 
the spaces of them. Ina word, there was never such a mon- 
strous thing seen in the world, as Christ’s body would be, if it 
were really in the Host in such a manner as our adversaries 
affirm it to be. ; 

16. The eighth argument is this: either the manhood of Jesus 
Christ, which is pretended to be in the Host, can act there, or it 
cannot: if it cannot act, then it follows that it cannot see, hear, 
know, or love, or exercise any other function of the sensitive or 
rational soul: but if the manhood of Christ in the Host knows 
nothing, nor loves nothing, then it follows that it will not be happy, 
because happiness chiefly consists in the knowledge and love of 
God. Also the manhood of Christ in the Host will be different 
from his manhood in heaven; for it will know in heaven, and at 
the same time know nothing in the Host; it will love in heaven, 
and love nothing in the Host ; it will see in heaven, and see nothing 
in the Host. But if Christ’s manhood can act in the Host as it 
doth in heaven, then it will follow that it will open its eyes, and 
move its feet in a point; because, according to our adversaries, it 
is whole and entire in every point of the Host; and seeing, as 
they tell us, God can as easily put the whole world inte a point, 
. as he doth the whole manhood of Christ into a point of the Host ; 
it will follow that all the parts of the world, existing in a point, 
may do in it all those actions which they now do in a vast space, 
as the parts of Christ’s manhood existing in a point of the Host, 
can do in it all those actions which they do in heaven ; and, so, 
in a less space than is occupied by a grain of corn the sun may 
move from east to west, the sea may have its floods and ebbs, and 
the English may have a sea-fight with the Spaniards. In a word, 
a sparrow may easily swallow all the world, seeing the world will 
not occupy so much space as a grain of corn doth; and yet the 
world which it shall swallow, will be as great as it is at present, 
even as Christ’s body in the Host, is as big and as tall as it was on 
the cross, as our adversaries affirm. 

17. The ninth argument is this: As a body cannot be in a place, 
except it be produced there, or that it comes, or be brought thither 
from some other place, so a body cannot cease to be in a place 
without being destroyed, or going to some other place; and, con- 
sequently, if Christ’s body ceaseth to be in the Host after the con- 
sumption of the accident, it must necessarily either perish, or go 
to some other place. But Christ’s body cannot perish, for Jesus 
Christ dieth no more, Rom.vi. And Christ’s body goes to no other 

lace, for if it should go to any other place, it would go to heaven. 
ut it cannot go to heaven, because it is there already, and a man 
cannot go to a place where he is already. ‘Therefore Christ’s body 
doth not cease to be in the Host. Whence it follows, that either 
Christ’s body still remains in the Host, and that it is impossible 
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that it should be consumed, or else that it never was in the Host. 
But every one knows by experience, that the Hosts are eaten and 
consumed, and that Christ’s body cannot be there after the con- 
sumption of the accidents of the bread. Therefore it never was 
in the Host. 

18. The tenth argument is drawn from hence, that the pretend- 
ed presence of Christ’s body in the Host, destroys the nature of 
Christ’s body; thus, the properties of a species are incommunica- 
ble to every other species. For example, the properties of a man 
are incommunicable to a beast ; for, seeing the properties flow from 
the essence, or are the very essence itself, it is evident that if the 
essence of a species be incommunicable to another species, then the 
properties of a species are also incommunicable to another. But 
the body and the spirit are the two species of substance : therefore 
the properties of the spirit cannot be communicated to the body, 
as the properties of the body cannot be communicated to the spirit. 
But there are two principle properties which distinguish bodies 
from spirits. The first is, that spirits are substances that are pen- 
etrable amongst themselves, that is, may be together in one and the 
same place, but bodies are impenetrable substances amongst them- 
selves, that is, they cannot be together in one and the same place. 
The second is,.that bodies are in a place circumscriptively, that is, 
all the body is in all the place, but all the body is not in every part 
of the place, but the parts of the body are in the parts-of the place ; 
but spirits are in a place definitively, that is, all the spirit is in all 
the place, and all the spirit is in every part of the place ; because 
a spirit having no parts, must necessarily be all wheresoever it is. 
Whence I form my argument thus, that doctrine which gives to a 
body the properties of a spirit, changes the body into a spirit, and 
consequently destroys the nature of a body, seeing properties can- 
not be communicated without the essence. But the doctrine of 
the pretended presence of Christ’s body in the Host, gives to a 
body the properties of a spirit, because it affirms that the quantity 
of Christ’s body penetrates the quantity of the bread, and 1s in the 
same place with it; that all the parts of Christ’s body are penetrat- 
ed amongst themselves, and are all in one and the same place ; and 
that Christ’s body is all in all in the Host, and all in every part of 
the Host. Therefore the doctrine of the Romish church touch- 
ing the pretended presence of Christ’s body in the Host, destroys 
the nature of Christ’s body. 

19. The eleventh argument is drawn from hence, That Jesus 
Christ being set at God’s right hand is in a glorious estate ; and 
yet the doctrine of the pretended presence of Christ’s body in the 
Host, subjects him to divers ignominies, viz. that his body goes 
into people’s bellies, and amongst their excrement ; that it is sub- 
ject to be eaten by his enemies, yea by mice and other beasts. 

ear what Claude de Xaintes, a famous Romish doctor saith of it, 
Repet. 5, chap. 2. Of all these we exclude not one from the true and 
corporal receiving of the Lord’s flesh in the sacrament, let him be 
Turk, Atheist, Infidel, or Hypocrite; yea, though he should be the . 
devil himself incarnate. It is also subject to be stolen, for, about 
25 years since, a thief was executed at Paris for stealing out of a 
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church the chalice and this god in it; and the priest went to the 
prison in his sacerdotal ornaments, and falling on his knees before 
the thief’s pocket, pulled his god out of it. And as it is a god 
that cannot keep himself from being stolen, so neither can he keep 
himself from being burnt, as it appears when the palace hall at 
Paris was burnt. In short, the Host, or god of the mass, hath 
been seen in the hands of one possessed by the devil, and conse- 
quently in the devil’s power; yea, there are charms made by the 
Romish priests, to compel the devil to restore God to them. A 
horrible and prodigious thing, to put God into the devil’s power, 
and into a capacity of being eaten by the devil incarnate, especially, 
seeing he is now glorious in heaven. 

20. The twelfth argument is drawn from hence. That God doth 
no miracles without necessity. But what necessity is there that he 
should do so many miracles in this sacrament, viz. that accidents 
should be without a subject ? That the bread should be converted 
into Christ’s body, which is already? That Christ’s body should 
be in a point, and a hundred thousand places at once? What 
necessity is there that it should be eaten by wicked men, by beasts, 
and by devils incarnate? What necessity is there that it should 
be carried away by the devil, that it should be stolen, burnt, &c. 
Can it be said that it is for the salvation of the sou! of him that 
eats it? But reprobates, as our adversaries confess, eat it too; 
and the faithful under the Old Testament did not eat it, nor do the 
little children of believers under the New, and yet they are saved 
for all that. Can it be said with Bellarmin and Perron, that the 
Host being eaten, serves as an incorruptible seed for a glorious 
resurrection? But the faithful of the Old Testament, and the 
little children of believers under the New, will rise again glori- 
ously, though they never participated of the Eucharist. And 
St. Paul tells us, Rom. viii. that this seed of the resurrection 
of our bodies is not Christ’s flesh, but his Spirit, in these words, 
If the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, he shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you. 

21. Lastly, The holy scripture is clear in this matter ; for Jesus 
Christ is ascended into heaven, Acts i.9. And the heavens must 
contain him until the time of the restitution of all things, Acts iii. 
21, and he himself saith, I leave the world and go to the father, St. 
John xvi. 28. The poor ye have always with you, but me ye have not 
always, St. Matt. xxvi. 11. To which may be added what Jesus 
Christ saith, St. Matt. xxiv. 23, 26, viz. In the last days false 
prophets will come that shall say, Christ is here or there, and that 
he is in secret chambers y cabinets), which cannot be but by 
the doctrine of the Romish church, which puts Christ’s body in 


divers places, and shuts it up in several cabinets on their altars ; 
and it is very remarkable, that in the Greek it is iy rayéos, that 


is in the cupboards, rayéiov being properly a cupboard to keep 
meat in. 
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McQUEEN’S CASE.—MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER* 


I make no objection to the decision in this case. The Conrzssion oF 
Fairu positively declaring ‘The man may not marry any of his wife’s 
kindred nearer in blood than his own,” and Mr. McQueen upon his ordina- 
tion, as one of its requisites, having solemnly professed to “ sincerely receive 
and adopt” this Conression,: “as containing the system of doctrine taught 
in the’ Holy Scriptures,” the only question before the judicatory was be- 
tween acknowledged law and wilful transgression—which should be sus- 
tained in judgment. But the discussion was of the merits of the law rather 
than of the case. This, on account of what I regard the cause of truth, I 
regret. It is a very unfavorable occasion to test a clause of a law, when 
the violation of it is under adjudication ; conscientious duty must take the 
clause while in force for its rule; and common prudence can not refuse to 
execute it, when the refusal will form a precedent to undermine the whole 
law; the clause may thus be placed on the vantage ground of “stare de- 
cisis.” The occasion, however, is a proper one for those who deny the 
propriety of retaining in the Conression or Farru the clause first quoted, 
to advance their reasons. I am aware, that many consider this point as 
settled; but I am confident, there has not been that careful, candid and 
deliberate examination of the subject which its character, importance and 
bearing require. 

No one more highly appreciates, than myself, the Conressiow or Farrn 
of ourchurch. It breathes piety. There is not only truth but unction. 
It is not merely profitable, it is refreshing to inhale its spirit of pure and 
holy-religion, fragrant of the reformation. I have no fellowshi with the 
tenets that openly avow the reception of the whole, but tacitly discard 
whatever does not suit. Nevertheless the Comrgssion or Faitn is the 
work of man: the clause objected to is not of the part setting forth of the 
great truths of salvation as revealed in the scriptures, so redolent of divine 
grace, but an exposition, under circumstances strongly — to error 
and prejudice, of Jewish municipal law. Many reasons arising from hab- 
its, manners and state of society among the Jews, forming grounds for 
their municipal law, must have passed away frem all knowledge in the 
three thousand three hundred years that have elapsed ; our modes of think- 
ing do not allow us properly to estimate much that we have on record ; and 
it requires no common discipline of mind to determine how far Christian- 
ity by its elevatiag and purifying spirit rendering what was useful and 
necessary to them needless to us, has superseded it. The just-reverence 
due to the Confession of Faith, inconsiderately attached to an incorrect 





* This article is from the pen of a most respectable and estimable gentleman; one 
whose name, if it were appended to his argumeu. would give new and no small force to 
it—and that justly, both on account of his personal and professional character. In ail 
fairness and courtesy, we feel bound and we are gratified to say so much. For the article 
itself, we print it without having had time to read it—knowing only that it is written to 
prove that according to the law of God, the marriage condemned by the last General 
Assembly is allowable ; and having no doubt, tliat the ablest things that can be said are 
here arrayed against that important decision. We print, and will forever print, a free 
journal or none. We hold, and by God’s mercy will forever hold, no opinion that any 
man will so far oblige us as to prove to-be unsound. It is of exceeding great importance 
that the people of God should see alike on a!l questions, and especially on such as this; 
and to this end, free, candid and thorough comparison of opinions is indispensable: 
Our own views have been expressed in the preceding number of ah rere 3 views 
long pondered, thoroughly considered, and in r to which our mind is as clearly and 
as undoubtingly made up, as upon any ever held or expressed by us. Still, let us hear 
the other side. Afterwards, we hope some hand abler ours will say what may be 
needful ™ _ of the present article —{Ep. 
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formula, may become superstitious; pure zeal insisting on the letter may 
degenerate into sternness and bigotry; disapprobation proceeding from 
peculiarity of education ona particular point, {rom accidental impression, 
or other prejudice, may be mistaken for conviction and strict conscientious- 
ness; in many ways our opinions become settled, to our full satisfaction, 
without any foundation in truth or right. Hence law becomes oppressive, 
and the liberty of one is prostrated before the scruples of another. To 
one man, it may be matter of deepest interest to marry a sister of his de- 
ceased wife ; the union may promise more for the kind aud faithful training 
of the children of the deceased, and more for the comfort and well-being 
of the surviving family, than any that can be formed. While this may be 
the case with one, hundreds never in like circumstances, looking with cold- 
ness and unconeern upon the abstract question, and mistaking, for pious 
and pure, a sensitive antipathy, may cherish the law which stands between 
him and his true welfare. But “why is my liberty judged of another’s 
conscience.” It is not easy to attain to the magnanimity of Paul, or more 
properly, to the grace of the gospel in his instructions. ** Let every man 

fully persuatied in his own mind.” “ Let us follow dfter the things 
which make for peace, and things wherewith one may edify another.” 
The 18th of Romans contains useful instruction on this subject. A sen- 
tence fram Doddridge’s improvement is not inapplicable—* tet us receive 
our weaker brethren with tenderness and respect : not despising those who 
scruple what we practise, nur judging those who practise what we scru- 
ple.” That this matter is within the range of these sentiments, is obvious 
from the notorious facts, that learned and pious divines and eminent civil- 
ians in our nation elearly hold the lawfulness and propriety of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. The late Dr. James P. Wilson of Philadel- 
phia, took this ground. For many years, in full practice at the bar, he 
stood among its most distinguished members, and was one of the best read 
lawyers in the United States ; his manuscript notes filling his books, attest- 
ing unwearied diligence and thorough research. From conscientious mo- 
tives leaving the bar for the gospel ministry, he was greatly respected for 
piety and learning in the calling of his choice. Upon a question of con- 
science proposed to him on behalf of a gentleman not a member of any 
church, he expressed an opinion in favor of a marriage with a deceased 
wife’s niece. Another divine ngw living, deservedly held in as high esti- 
mation as any theologian in our country, has said in my hearing that he 
doubted no part of the Confession of Faith, but the élause to which I am 
objecting. Judge Story remarks, “In the eollateral le, marriages between 
“ brothers and sisters by blood are deemed incestuous and void, and indeed 
“seem repugnant to the first principles of social order and morality. 
“ Beyond this it seems difficult to extend the prohibition on principle.” 
Upon the general aspect of this case, we are led to Paul’s advice, “ Let 
** every man be fully persuaded in his own mind,” and “ Let us not there- 
‘* fore judge one another any more: but judge this rather, that ao man put 
“‘a stumbling block or an occasion to fall in his brother’s way.” 

The ground on which I place the objection to the clause in question is, 
that it is a restraint of Christian liberty. It is not admitted, that if the 
clause be doubtful, it should be retained; on the contrary, if doubtful, it 
should not be retained. With respect to a matter sinful in itself, of moral 
turpitude, we should well guard against the sin; and if we err, erron that 
side. But when a matter is wrong only because prohibited, we should 
take heed not to extend thé prohibition to what is not forbidden. Liberty 
is too precious, to be restrained by positive prohibitiens when fastidious, 
sensitively scrupulous, or not well grounded in truth. We may respect 
our own scruples, but not impose them as rules on others. 

Let us proceed prayerfully to examine this subject. There is great 
responsibility, and a deep consciousness of need ef wisdom from above. 
It is sought earnestly, and, as humbly hoped, with a contrite spirit that 
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trembles at God’s word. Grace is implored, that these researches may be 
sanctified, that the truth may be discerned, and a just judgment formed 
according to the truth, It is not expected, that any new view will be pre- 
sented ; but care and pains will be used to exhibit so plainly the matter in 
debate, that all will be able to form an intelligent opinion coneerning it. 
The clause objected to is an induction. The 18th of Leviticus cited 
for its support confains no such position. By force of this clause marriage 
with the sister of a deceased wife, is prohibited; the 18th of Leviticus 
contains no such prohibition. Great confidence is felt in the assertion, that 
if the prohibitory verses of this chapter, instead of an induction from them, 
fad been inserted in the Confession of Faith, marriage with a deceased 
wile’s sister would never have been condemned. The fact of this elause 
being deemed necessary, and therefore added, is substantial ground for this 
confidence. The first clause of the paragraph “ Marriage ought no to be 
within the degrees of consanguinity or affinity forbidden in the word,” 
adopts explicitly the prohibitory verses of the 18th of Leviticus ; so far as 
these verses could be relied upon, this first clause was all-sufficient ; noth- 
ing further could be required: it must have been to answer some purpose 
not plainty resulting from these verses, that the clause objected to was 
superadded. This view is strikingly illustrated by three decisions cited by 
Dr. Wilson on the occasion above mentioned as having been made by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian church in the United States :—one 
in 1799, when a decision in North Carolina against a man for marrying his 
deceased wile’s sister’s daughter, was reversed: one in 1802 when a ques- 
tion of the very same kind, from Tennessee, was answered in the same 
way, and in 4804, when a reference from Pittsburgh, presenting the same 
point, was disposed of in the same manner. Dr. Wilson adds “ so that 
with us this question maybe deemed to be settled.” Now marriage with 
the deceased wile’s niece is within the identical reason so triumphantly 
assigned for the prohibition of her sister :—it is the same degree as the 
nephew and uncle’s wife, expressly forbidden. The only principle on 
which the General Assembly can condemn the marriage with the wife’s 
sister while it refrains from that with her niece, is that the clause objected 
to includes the sister but not the niece; while the Levitical prohibitions 
specify neither, but afford precisely the same ground of induction in respect 
toeach. It may be added, that the — of 25 Hen. 8, and 28 Hen. 8, 
professing to make the prohibitions of Marriage said to be contained in 
God’s word, the law of England, expressly add the wile’s sister, and these 
statutes have been relied upon as determining this point by their own force. 
But we are surprised, that in an age when the church through its Roman 
Catholic polity had supreme power in case of marriage, and had for the 
sake of lucre, as declared by another statute four years afterward, produced 
great inconveniences by “other prohibitions than God’s law admitteth,” 
we read in this stat. 28 Hen. 8, that “ inconveniences have happened by 
reason of marrying within the degrees prohibited by God’s word ;” and we 
cannot help remembering, that among the most wicked acts of this wicked 
king, was his persecution of his wile Catharine of Arragon to obtain a 
divorce and quiet his conscience in separation from her. His pretence for 
desiring this divoree, was compunction of conscience for marrying his 
brother’s widow ; the real causes were “ the decay of her beauty, togeth- 
er with particular infirmities and diseases, had contributed notwithstanding 
her blameless character and deportment, to render her person unacceptable 
to him,” and his being euamored of Anne Boleyn. e cannot rate.very 
highly the conscientious scruples of a man, who divorced two queens, 
consigned two to the block, was upon the point of murdering a third, and 
whose hands were stained with the noblest blood of his kingdom, and 
among others, that of the upright and pious Sir Thomas Moore ; nor can we 
feel much respect for the adjudications of an age, nor fail to see the irre- 
sistible influence of a king, when all these things were accomplished 
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through acts of Parliament and judicial sentences. In this age and under 
this king it was, that these statutes were passed. We see plainly the inter- 
est of Henry. The strong argument now relied on against marrying a 
wife’s sister, not specified among the prohibitions, is, that it is specified, 
that a maneshal! not marry his brother’s widow ; by reversing it—that it is © 
unlawful to marry a wife’s sister—becomes an argument confirming the 
unlawfulness of marriage with a brother’s widow.—In this age and under 
this king it was, that all the universities of Europe pronounced the mar- 
rk Henry with Catharine of Aragon forbidden by the law of God, 
with which no human authority could dispense, and that therefore even the 
Pope’s dispensation was void. Let us examine this case in the light of 
common sense, looking into the facts and the law. 

Catharine of Arragon in 1501 was married to Arthur, eldest son and 
heir apparent of Henry VII. This prince was not sixteen years old at the 
time of his marriage, and he died ina few months, After his death, Cath- 
arine, his widow, upon dispensation from the Pope, was contracted to Henry 
his brother, who succeeded him asheir apparent. Upon Henry’s accession 
to the throne, as Henry VIII., in 1509 the marriage, with the advice of his 
council, was solemnized. These are the facts. ‘lhe law is, if we take the 
law which God gave to the children of Israel on this subject, “ thou shalt 
not uncover the nakedness of thy brother’s wife: it is thy brother’s naked- 
ness.” —* If brethren dwell together, and one of them die, and have no 
child, the wife of the dead shall not marry without unto a stranger: her 
husband’s brother shall go in unto her, and take her to him to wife, and 
perform the duty of a husband’s brother unto her.”—Lev. xviii. 16; Deut. 
xxv. 5. The law of God, therefore did not prohibit marriage with a de- 
ceased brother’s widow absolutely, but only in case he left a child; if he 
lefi no child, the law required the surviving brother to marry his widow. 
There can be no exposition varying from this. We have before us in 
these verses the law prescribed to Israel upon this subject: if we take one 
part and reject another, we have not the law. If we consider the law 
given by God to Israel in this matter as expressive of his will, if we do 
not observe the whole law, we do not conform to his will. Upon the death 
of an Israelite childless, leaving a wife and an unmarried brother, it was 
the will of God expressed in his law, that the brother should marry the 
widow ; and disgrace was annexed to non-compliance. A stronger case 
upon the principles of natural justice and right for the application of such 
a law, never occurred, than this of Henry VIII. and Catharine of Arragon. 
She was the daughter of very royalty ;—of Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain: her father a king eminent among kings, her mother a queen in her 
own right still more eminent: both distinguished in Christendom for res- 
cuing, tnrough extraordinary perils, and labors, its most beautiful region 
from the Mahometans. She was espoused by the heir apparent of the 
throne of England, a youth of surpassing merit, to be the wile of a king 
and the mother of kings. Upon his death childless, how could there. be a 
stronger obligation in this respect, than upon his brother succeeding to his 
birthright to fulfil the promises of her original espousals? It is no answer, 
that the law requiring a brother to marry a brother’s widow is an exception 
to the general law for a political reason. It is not an exception: it is a 
general regulation. Both parts of the law are of the same nature; both 
regulations of municipal polity for that nation: and the brother is required 
to marry the childless brother’s widow, because the political reason for 
that is stronger than the political reason interdicting marriage in that 
relationship. It would be strange reasoning indeed, that the reason that 
rane _— is the better one, that the law which is superseded, is the best 
ounded. 

We thus see how it happened, that in the reign of Henry VIII. the pro- 
hibitions of the municipal law concerning marriage given by God to the 
Jews, became incorporated in the Law of England, making the prohibition 
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of marriage with a brother’s widow absolute, and superadding a corres- 
pondent prohibition of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

The inquiry arises, how this part of the Confession of Faith has become 
the law of the Presbyterian church in thiscountry? ‘The long Parliament 
commencing (1640) amid the troubles of the reign of Charles J., undertook 
to remove grievances of Church as well asstate. For this purpose, (1643) 
an Assembly of divines was called at Westminster; and this Assembly 
aided by commissioners from the church of Scotland, prepared the Confes- 
sion of Faith. ‘‘The English divines would have been content with revis- 
ing and explaining the thirty-nine articles of the church of England ; but 
the Scots insisted on a system of their own.” The Confession of Faith 
thus prepared was presented to Parliament for examination. The doctrinal 
articles were approved; but other chapters were laid aside, and a great 
part of the chapter concerning marriage and divorce, including that involv- 
ed in these remarks, “‘ was referred to the laws of the land.” “ But the 
whole Confession, as it came from the Assembly, being sent into Scotland, 
was immediately approved by the General Assembly, and by the Parlia- 
ment of that kingdom.” It thus became not only the law of the church, 
but the law of the land; and being adopted by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church in the United States, it is the law of that church 
in this country: we receiving in this matter, through the church of Scot- 
land, the law prepared by the Westminster Assembly, approved by the 
General Assembly of that church, and passed by the Parliament of that 
kingdom. . 

The position “‘ the man may not marry any of his wife’s kindred nearer 
in blood than he may of his own,” among collaterals, has manifestly no 
warrant from nature. Every one heeding her voice must say that his rela- 
tion to his own sister born of the same parent, has no point of analogy to 
his relation to his wife’s sister. A marriage between 2 brother and sister 
would raise abhorrence ; but in what does marriage with a second sister 
differ from that with the first? On this point the language of Judge Story 
is commended to our consideration not only by his high judicial station and 

reat attainments, but its plain, common sense, when he says, “ the canon 
aw seems to have made no distinction between consanguinity or relation 
by blood, and affinity or relation by marriage, though there is a very ma- 
terial difference in the cases.” 

A great english judge, Lord Chief Justi¢e Vaughan, in two cases before 
him in which he manifests ability and most thorough and elaborate re- 
search, asserts, that were it not for the Statutes of Henry VIII. before 
referred to, *‘it wouid be hard to make out-by persons of what learning 
soever, that we are obliged to the Levitical decrees: for we are not bound 
by the Judaical law ; and how comes this part of it to be distinguished 
from the rest?” “It is further cleared, that this law was no mure than 
other Judaical laws, given to the Gentiles.” ‘‘ There is no color of argu- 
ment, that the prohibitions in the 18th of Leviticus were universal laws.” 
I might add the suggestions, is Exodus xxxv. 3, against kindling-a fire on 
the Sabbath, or Deut. xxv. 4, “ Tthou shalt not muzzle the ox whén he 
treadeth out the corn,”’ or the law before cited, Deut. xxv. 5, on this same 
subject of marriage, requiring a brother to marry the widow of a deceased 
childless brother, binding? Such suggestions might be multiplied: these 
are intended to direct thought in this line: and thought in this line will 
not stop short of the conviction, that the municipal laws, as well as the 
ceremonial, given by God to the children of Israel, were intended only for 
that nation, for the regulation of their peculiar national polity; their 
government a theocracy, their Law-giver, God: wiser laws than other 
nations enjoyed, but the special blessing of God to them as his people; 
that they have become laws of other people or communities only by being 
approved and adopted as applicable to their condition and circumstances ; 
that the Divine Author of our religion never descended into this province— 
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‘Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s;”—“My kingdom is not of 
this world ;’—“ Who nade me a judge or divider over you?” And that 
the passage Acts xv. 20, 29, was merely special and temporary for the sake 
of avoiding offence to Jewish converts, unless we can admit the obligation 
against things strangled and blood.—History will answer the Chief Jus- 
tice’s question, how these Levitical prohibitions became distinguished from 
the rest of the Jewish municipal law? The church of Rome made great 
use of the Old Testament to build up her hierarchy. By means of the 
Old Testament that church acquired mastery of the consciences of men, 
and employed this tremendous power for every purpose of oppression, from 
the pitiful exaction that extorted from the laboring poor their hard and 
scanty earnings to the grand measures of policy which despoiled kingdoms 
of their wealth. Prohibitions against marriage were a fruitful source of 
revenue, because of the fees that were paid to obtain dispensations: the 
more numerous the prohibitions, the more numerous the dispensations, and 
the greater the amount of fees. ‘Taking the 18th of Leviticus for the 
foundation, relying upon verse six asa general prohibition of marriage 
with kindred, and assuming that the subsequent verses did not specify all 
the prohibited cases, but that some were constructively implied and there- 
fore to be supplied, they extended these prohibitions to the seventh degree 
of the civil law or third cousins, and by introducing the computation of the 
canon law, added several other degrees. Grievances of this nature pro- 
duced the statute of 32, Henry VIII., of England, before referred to, in 
which it is alleged that the Court of Rome had invented these prohibitions 
**all because they would get money by it,” ** whereby much discord had 
arisen between lawful married persons,’ and it is enacted, that “no pro- 
oe (God’s law except) shall impeach any marriage without the Levit- 
ica . 

The Levitical prohibitions being ‘thus incorporated in the law of Eng- 
land, became the subject of legal adjudication in the courts, and the law in 
this respect in that country is settled by decisions made in consequence. 
The manner of proceeding was favorable to an enlarged construction of 
the prohibitions. The cases originated in the ecclesiastical courts having 
cognizance of matrimonial causes and incest, and came before the courts of 
law upon application to restrain the ecclesiastical courts from proceeding, 
because they were determining a degree to be forbidden, that was not. In 
every case the court of law came in collision with the ecclesiastical court 
wielding the power of the church and disposed to establish some question- 
able prohibition. The power of the church in that age was commanding ; 
and we must suppose, that the prohibited degrees would be carried as far 
as there was color to justify, and that every doubtful point would be decid- 
ed for the prohibition. The state of public opinion favored the same incli- 
nation. hat word more offensive than incest? What crime more revolt- 
ing? All the authority of the church in a superstitious age had been 
directed to stigmatize as incestuous, marriage within degrees added -by 
implication to the Levitical text. ‘he power of prejudice of this nature 
is seen in the instance of Martin Luther, whose strong mind filled with 
holy indignation against the errors of the church of Rome, could never 
lay aside one of the most absurd tenets arising from those errors, consub- 
stantiation ! 

We will examine the judicial decisions. In Co. Lit. 235, a book of par- 
amount authority, a work of the most learned judge of his time, and emi- 
nent as well for piety and talent as erudition, we have this authority—“ A 
man married the daughter of the sister of his first wife, and was drawn in 
question in the ecclesiastical court for this marriage, alleging the same to 
be against the canons ; and it was resolved by the Court of Common Pleas 
upon consideration had of the said Statute ($2 Henry VIII., above referred - 
to) that the marriage could not be impeached ; for that the same was de- 
clared by the same act of Parliament to be good, inasmuch as it was not 
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rohibited by the Levitical degrees.” —(In respect to the application of this 
cathecher it te to be remembered, that by the 18th of oe nephew is 
prohibited from marrying the wife of his father’s brother, which raises the 
identical argument against a man’s marrying the daughter of his wife’s 
sister, that is so strongly insisted upon as resulting from the prohibition 
against a man’s marrying his brother’s widow to also prohibit him from 
——7 his wife’s sister. Upon the authority of this case, this argument 
entirely faiis.)—Butler in his note on this passage of Co. Lit., says, it “ ex- 
posed Sir Edward Coke to much censure. It was struck out of the third 
and every following edition to the ninth. It was restored to its place in that 
edition” —" that case is said to have been expunged out of the First Insti- 
tute by order of the King and Council :”—that King was Charles L, his 
prime minister Archbishop Laud, both of undesirable celebrity for exalting 
the pretensions of absolute power and ecclesiastical dominion. In the case 
of Harrison vs. Burwell, (Vaughan 206—250, 2 Vent. 9—22,) Lord Chief 
Justice Vaughan in his judgment of unequalled ability and research, after 
noticing that the Statute 28 of Henry VIII. contained prohibitions not in 
the 18th of Leviticus, says, “ A man is prohibited by 28 Henry VIII. and 
by the received interpretation of the Levitical degrees, absolutely to marry 
Lis wife’s sister; but within the meaning of Leviticus, and the constant 
practice of the commonwealth of the Jews, a man was prohibited to marry 
his wife’s sister only during her life; after he might.” Although this was 
not the principal point decided in the case, in a judgment sv elaborate, it 
has the force of authority. Butit is instructive to look to the conclusion 
of the report of this case by Ventris, where we are told, “ In this case Dr. 
Stern, the Archbishop of York was very zealous and industrious to set 
aside the prohibition,” (the. name of the process to restrain the ecelesi- 
astical Court.) ‘‘ He made several and distinct applications te the judges 
about it: he earnestly and particularly debated the matter with them, and 
gave them papers of his arguments and_ reasons to prove the marriage in- 
cestuous and unlawful.” We thus see the influence that was brought to 
bear upor this subject to produce a construction of the 18th of Leviticus, 
against the deliberate opinion of the judges. .We have a specimen of 
ecclesiastical reasoning in this matter, 2 Vent. 21. “This law depends 
upon the original tongues, and tradition, and history; and laymen cannot 
know the secret of this law by which this matter is to be decided :” thus 
making these prohibitions, like many other eventful doctrines of those times, 
to belong to the arcana of the church. Through these arcana liberty and 
common sense were swept from the earth ; men despoiled not only of rights 
but reason; their very souls debased by a dark and besotting superstition. 

The authorities cited were sufficient to settle the principle of construc- 
tion of the t8th of Leviticus, against extending the prohibitions to cases 
not specified, and of course that marriage with a wile’s sister is not within 
them: this is the explicit declaration of Chief Justice Vaughan. We see 
the irregular inierference and arbitrary oppesition that resisted this con- 
struction; and in three years after the last case, we have a decision of 
Lord Chief Justice Vaughan, that the court of law would not interpose to 
restrain the ecclesiastical court from dissolving a marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. In his opinion sustaining this decision, he says, this marriage 
is ‘ expressly prohibited within the 18th of, Leviticus, and then it must be 
within the Levitical degrees ;” but “ that admitting this marriage be with- 
out the Levitical degrees, yet it is prohibited by God’s law ;” for “ when 
an act of Parliament declares a marriage to be against God’s law, it must 
be admitted in all courts and proceedings’of this kingdom to be so.” Then 
instead of looking into the Bible to ascertain, whether God’s law there 
written forbids the marriage, he looks into the Statute 25 and 28 of Hear. 
VIIL., before noticed, and finding it there said, a marriage with a wife's 
sister is forbidden, he takes it as conclusive upon him, that it is so. We 
may suppose his principal reliance to have been on these Statutes; in his 
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view of them he had no liberty of judgment—the point before him being 
authoritatively settled ; he had intimated the same in the former case ; but 
it is curious to notice his answer to the argument, which in the former case 
convinced him that the prohibition in Leviticus was against marrying two 
sisters, as Jacob did. He says, “the words—JVeither shalt thou take a 
wife to her sister to vex her, to uncover her nakedness beside the other during 
her life, may be understood to prohibit the husband his wife’s sister abso- 
lutely, as well as to prohibit her during his wife’s life: for the words, during 
her life, may relate either to the words, thou shalt not take a wife to her 
sister, (viz. during her life,) and in that sense the meaning will be, that a 
man is not prohibited to marry his wife’s sister absolutely, but only until 
his wife’s death, and is consonant to the exposition of that place in Leviti- 
cus, by the Scribes and ‘Talmudical Rabbies. Or, the words may read thus, 
thou shalt not take a wife to her sister to vex her during her life, or as long 
as she lives, that is to cause jealousy and vexation to thy wile during the 
whole time of her life which sense squares with the doctrine of the Kariats 
upon Leviticus, and I think may well be defended by the Septuagint trans- 
lation.” So far Chief Justice Vaughan. This last construction I under- 
stand to be, that as the wife would be vexed as long as she lived by the 
thought that upon her death her husband would marry her sister, and there- 
fore this marriage was prohibited, ard such is the interpretation of Levit- 
icus xviii. 18, Te could have been no common pressure upon the mind of 
this great Judge, under which he used‘this argument. The argument to 
have any sense must forbid any marriage after the wife’s death: a prohi- 
bition that has been contended for, and I[ believe at one time established. 
Chief Justice Vaughan associates two canons of the church, as he says of 
great antiquity. One from the canons styled Canons of the Apostles, de- 
claring that “ whoever took two sisters or a sister’s daughter, could not be 
a clerk,” (clergyman); and the other a canon of an ancient Provincial 
Council, A. D. $14, providing that “if any one after the death of his wife 
took her sister he must abstain from the communion five years,” and he 
lays stress upon the canons. But this is going into the dark and fabulous 
ages of the church. ‘The canons of the apostles are certain laws insisted 
on by the church of Rome as transmitted by tradition. They are, no doubt, 
fictions. The inventions of men, abstruse reasoning, and mistified induc- 
tions and analogies early corrupted religion with the notions of ignorance, 
superstition and philosophy falsely so called. In the times of the apostles 
this work had began. In relation to prohibitions of marriage there was 
much of this work. The clergy were forbidden to marry at all: sancti- 
monious purity would not allow the defilement. ‘The Theodosian code to- 
ward the close of the fourth century included within the prohibition cousins 
german. St. Ambrose declared such marriages contrary to the divine law ; 
and St. Augustine acknowledging that the divine law does not forbid such 
marriages, justifies the Theodosian prohibition as necessary for the main- 
tenance of public decorum. By 10th Canon of the Council of Arles, (A. 
D. 588,) and also by $ist of the Council of Autun the prohibition was ex- 
tended to second cousins. 

When Robinson’s little band of persecuted Christians came to the reso- 
lution, for conscience sake to abandon their homes, cross the ocean, and 
plant themselves in a savage wilderness, they solemnly recorded their mo- 
tives; one of which was, “ by separating from all existing establishments 
in Europe to form the model of a pure church, free from the ad-mixture of 
human additions.” The survey that has been taken of marriage prohibi- 
tion, if satisfactory in no other respect, will convince us, that it is important 
for truth to “ free the subject from the admixture of human additions.” 
Let us examine the law, then, as God gave it. It must be extraordinary, 
indeed, if in considering a law in which the prohibitions are explicitly spe- 
cified, we cannot tell whether there is a prohibition against a man and his 
deceased wife’s sister. The language is not equivocal. If therefore there 
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is difficulty, it must arise from the introduction of foreign matter, or some 
prepossession affixing a meaning to terms to suit itself. 

Lev. xviii. 6—18, contains the law: Deut. xxv. 5—10, is in pari mate= 
ria with verse 16: Lev. xx. 11, 12, 14, 17, 19, 20, 21, annexes penalties to 
the breach of some of the prohibitions. It is admitted that the prohibitions 
extend by implicatien to marriage. The direct prohibition is of sexual in- 
tercourse. Lev. xviii. 6, is a general prohibition made special by the sub- 
sequent verses specifying the prohibited cases. The rule of interpretation 
is unquestionable: the general introductory clause being limited by the 
subsequent special clauses specifying the particular cases under it. 

If the general clause (v. 6,) “ Vone of you shall approach te any that is 
near of kin to him to uncover their nakedness” —stood alone, it would be 
interpreted according to the signification of the terms and the use of them 
by the same author. Thus “near of kin” without limitation, would 
be considered in connexion with Lev. xxi. 2,$, whereby “kin that is near 
to him” include mother, father, son, daughter, brother, sister. The terms 
signify consanguinity or blood relationship: the phrase that might be sub- 
stituted according to the note of the translators “ remainder of his. flesh,” 
confirms this. It will be found, that in every case of consanguinity beyond 
Lev. xxi. 2, $, and in every case of affinity there is a special cause assign- 
ed, so that it does not rest upon “near of kin:”—thus the prohibition 
against the father’s sister, is grounded on her nearness of kin to the father, 
not to the son. ‘These remarks are made for the sake of guarding against 
the indefinite use that lately has been intimated, and was formerly made, 
of this general clause. 

As mentioned the 18th of Leviticus specified the particular cases prohib- 
ited : twelve verses being taken up with the specifications, which are minute 
and exact—for example, “‘ the nakedness of thy mother,” “ the nakedness 
of thy father’s wife,” “the nakedness of thy sister, the daughter of thy 
father or the daughter of thy mother, born at home or born abroad ;” spe- 
cially explicit. It would seem to be conclusive for all purposes of sound 
interpretation, to add that the case of a deceased wife’s sister is not men- 
tioned, that there is no prohibition specifying that relationship. If the like 
question were made upon any matter of huinan law, it would not be deem- 
ed capable of argument. Under.a law making certain specified acts crim- 
inal, an act not specified cannot be punished: when a law makes certain 
specified cases incest, you cannot attach the guilt of incest to a case not 
specified. It is no matter how strong the analogy between a particular 
case, and other cases specified by the legislator ; if his words do not de- 
scribe the case, you can not substitute words for him. It is enough that 
ia specifying cases, he has omitted that under consideration. Even in the 
case of a remedial law, a learned judge has. said “its provisions are con- 
** fined to two particular cases: Then if we were to extend the act to this 
“ case, we should be making a law.” In the 18th of Leviticus, the legis- 
lator has specified particular cases: a deceased wife’s sister is not among 
them: to extend the chapter to it, would be not administering, but making 
a law. If it were useful to illustrate the fact of this omission, besides 
pointing to its very existence in the text, 1 might recur to the superaddi- 
tion (to the clause in the Confession of Faith explicitly adopting all the 
prohibitions in the 18th of Leviticus,) of the clause objected to by the arti- 
cle, and refer to all the tables of prohibited degrees under which it has 
been understood, marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is forbidden; in 
everyone of which besides the prohibitions in the 18th of Leviticus, the 
degree of wife’s sister is expressly mentioned: showing general consent, 
that without adding to this chapter, the wife’s deceased sister is not pro- 
hibited. , 

There is a stronger view of this point. In all written instruments of 
men, courts consider and.allow for human infirmity, which may fail to think 
of every case it would provide for. But,evcn on this ground, when the 
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legislature mentions particular cases, the courts never feel at liberty to in- 
clude a case not described. If they suppose a case on.itted merely because 
it did not occur to the mind at the time, their language is “ Voluit sed non 
dixit,” they have willed it but not saidit. But the 18th of Leviticus is net 
a writing of man. Its authority is expressed in the words, “Jam the 
Lorp:” Shall we apply the phrase, ** Inops consilii” to a law ef Jenovan? 
Can we say, that He has not clearly expressed what he intended ; and that 
we must supply defect in His work! His instruction upon this point is, 
* Ye snall not add unto the word which 1 command you, neither shall ye 
diminish aught from it, that ye may keep the commandments of the Lor 
your God which I command you.” “ Add not unto His words lest He 
reprove thee, and thou be found a liar.” 

“here is one other view. In the 18th of Leviticus 18, there is express 
provision on the very matter of a man’s marrying his wife’s sister, and the 
prohibition is expressly confined to the life of the wife. “‘Thow shalt not 
take a wife to her sister to vex her, to. uncover her nakedness, besides the 
other in her life-time.” Without this verse, the argument upon all princi- 

les of reasoning that I am acquainted with, is conclusive ; upon this verse 
it ceases to be matter of argument; it is an unequivocal allowanee to 
marry the wife’s sister after the death of the wife; the prohibition being 
apes limited to her life-time. 

t us examine the arguments for including in the 18th of Leviticus, the 
deceased wife’s sister. One is, that *‘ there would be the greatest anoma- 
les unless we should supply by interpretation omissions in that chapter ; 
for otherwise we must maintain the lawfulness of marriage between a fath- 
ér and his own daughter, although that with a step-daughter is forbidden,” 

There are so many answers to this position, that not to extend this tedious 
article, I must select. The ition is utterly destitute of foundation. 
The lauguage of verse 7 is, “'The nakedness of thy father, and the naked- 
ness of thy mother shalt thou not uncover.” If this does-fot prohibit sex- 
ual intercourse between parents, sorm parents and children, there is no 
meaning in words. It is the plainest rule of construetion, that we are not 
to suppose even a significant word has been used without meaning: but 
here a@ significant phrase “the nakedness of thy father,” coupled with 
another significant phrase “the nakedness of thy mother,” so as to include 
both parents, and which can serve no purpose, but is altogether expletive, 
except for its plain, obvious meaning, is to be rejected according to some 
critical rvle in order to raise an argument from the emission—omission of 
what is expressed. FE can not believe black is white upon authority. 2 
might add, that Leviticus xx., annexing punishment to incest, makes no 
provision in case of parents and children, nor will it be pretended that any 
can be implied’: the specified cases are father’s wife or mother-in-law, 
daughter-in-law, wife and her mother, sister, uacle’s wife and brother’s 
wife—evidently implying that there was no need of any provision as to 
parents and children: as in the twelve tables there was no law against 
murdering a parent. Another argument is, that the general clause (v. 6,) 
**near of kin to him” includes relations by affinity, and therefore a sister 
by affinity must be forbidden. The text does not say so: and it is the 
same principle on which the Pope indefinitely extended the prohibitions. 
But the expressions in cases of affinity are cited to prove that these cases 
come under the phrase “ near of kin to him.” To my mind they prove 
the direct contrary. In respeet to near of kin as explained in Leviticus 
xxi. 2, 3, the prohibition alleges no special ground—it is left on the ground 

already assigued in verse 6: for the son’s daughter or daughter’s daughter 
one remove in the direct descending line, the ground alleged is personal to 
the pekivees person; “it is thine own nakedness.” In respect to the 
mother-in-law, the prohibition does not rest on the nearness of kin of the 
woman to the person prohibited, but on the injury to the father, “ it is thy 
father’s nakedness :” the prohibition of the father’s sister is on her nearness 
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to the father, that of the daughter-in-law is because she is the son’s wife, 
the consideration flowing from the son: that of the brother’s wife flows 
from the brother, “it is thy brother’s nakedness :” and that of the wife’s 
daughter, daughter’s daughter, and son’s daughter is placed on the ground 
that they are “ the near kinswomen” of the wife. These expressions as- 
signing a distinct ground of prohibition, exclude nearness of kin to the 

erson prohibited from _being that ground. But here an extraordinary 
implication is raised. Verse 17 prohibiting a wife’s daughter or grand- 
daughter, assigning as the pict “they are her near kinswomen: it is 
wickedness ;” jt is said, “this passage seems plainly to teach that it is 
wicked to marry the near kindred of a wife.” This is not specious soph- 
istry. It is clear, that taking a woman and her daughter or grand-daugh- 
ter, is pronounced wicked, and that only; and that there is no pretence, 
to interpret the verse as asserting it to be wicked to marry the near kindred 
of the wife. Equally disingenuous is the position, “it is the degree of 
kindred which the law itself says is to be considered.” If this be so, “the 
“marriage of a man with the sister of his deceased wife is as much for- 
“bidden as the marriage of a woman with the brother of her deceased 
“husband.” But the law says nothing about the degree of kindred. It 
specifies the particular cases prohibited. The position just quoted, for it is 
not precise, asserts ove of two alternatives—(ist,) that the law in téfms 
prohibits marriage with a sister-in-law; and of course includes equally a 
wife’s sister and a brother’s widow; which is without the slightest founda- 
tion: or (2d,) that the expression “thy brother’s wife,” and the expres- 
- sion “thy wife’s sister,” are of the same signification :—which is prepos- 
terous. e have another specimen of these convenient generalities which 
gain credence because they appear to mean something and are not suffici- 
ently intelligible to manifest their falsehood on their face, in this position— 
**every precept which expressly names and prohibits a particular degree 
of relation, must be understood to comprise all relatives within the same 
degree, as fully as if they had been specifically named.” I should like to 
know what their grave rule means in application to this case. Does it 
mean, that the verse *‘ thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy broth- 
er’s wife,” forbids marriage with your wife’s sister? Since the times of * 
the schoolmen we do not allow rules of construction merely for the sake 
of making language enigmatical. Hear the argument. “The prohibi- 
** tion extends not only to brothers and sisters by consanguinity, but also 
to brothers and sisters by affinity. Each is particularly recognized.” 
Sisters by blood and sisters by affinity are considered as relations equally 
near and legal as respects the marriage connexion, and each is equally for- 
bidden.” “A sister by affinity is either a brother’s wife or a wife’s sister. 
Both are equally sisters.” ‘‘To prohibit a marriage with one is therefore 
of course a prohibition with respect to the other sister”’—in plain words, 
the text *‘ Thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy brother’s wife,” 
has not only a plain meaning which no one can mistake, but also a con- 
structive meaning, ‘‘thou shalt not uncover the nakedness of thy wife’s 
sister’ —which no onecan see. Such reasoning needs no refutation. The 
statement of this point in legal logic is plain. It is, that “the brother’s 
wife and the wife’s sister, although distinct cases of relationship, are in 
the same affinity; and therefore that the legislator who prohibited the 
first, by parity ef reason, must be supposed to have intended to prohibit 
the last, and by consequence the last although not within the expression 
of the law, is within its implication.” This is*plausible but not sound. _Alll 
we have to do, is with the legislator’s words. We have no right to weigh 
the reasons which applied to the legislation: the legislator alone was the 
judge of these reasons, and we have his judgment in the provision he has 
made. He has not made as the above quotations assert general provisions 
including particular cases, but he has specifically provided for the particu- 
lar cases, leaving nothing to construction. When providing for the case of 
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a sister by blood, he says,“thy sister the daughter of thy father or the daugh- 
ter of thy mother, born at home or born abroad:” does he follow the analogy 
in respect to a sister by affinity, and say, thy brother’s wife or thy wife’s 
sister ?—No: and comparing the manner of expression, can we believe, 
that if it had been intended to include the wife’s sister, it would not have 
been expressed? But do we know any thing about this parity of reasoning, 
even if it could be resorted to to make a law instead of interpreting a law 
already made? Poligamy prevailed among the Jews, and was recognised 
and regulated by their laws, Deut. xxi.15. Under poligamy a very different 
estimate is made of man and woman. A man has two wives as a lawlul 
thing: for a woman to have two husbands would be an abomination. For 
two brothers to have in succession the same wife, might be gross impurity 
in common estimation : while no feeling of delicacy would be wounded by 
a man’s marrying two sisters. In gonfirmation of this suggestion, that 
we can not judge of parity of reason for prohibition of marriage im states 
of society of which we have little knowledge, Prideaux in his Connection 
informs us, that a Jewish uncle might marry his niece, though an aunt 
was forbidden to marry her nephew. The reason assigned by the Jewish 
writers is, that the aunt being in the same degree with the father, has a 
natural superiority, connected with a becoming reverence, that renders the 
marriage with the nephew indecorous. This makes the expression “ she 
is thy aunt” intelligible. We ought not to set up our refined constructions 
against the pain testimony of the Jewish writers; besides it is confirmed 
by John the Baptist, who treats Herodias as the lawful wife of Philip, (Mark 
vi. 18, ** thy brother’s wife’); when she was the daughter of Aristobulus 
the brother of Philip, and of course Philip’s niece by consanguinity. 

The unanswerable argument from Leviticus xviii. 18, ‘ Neither shalt 
thou take a wife to her sister to vex her to uncover her nakedness, beside 
the other in her life-time” is avoided by alleging mis-transiation, Being no 
Hebrew scholar, [ cannot meet this allegation directly ; but the translators 
of the Bible were Hebrew scholars of the highest character ; their fidelity 
is unquestionable : they considered the translation proposed, and rejected 
it; their judgment, in this particular, is sustained by the Jewish doctors 
and rabbies, good authority upon Jewish law, and assented to by all 
commentators I am acquainted with. Besides, the proposed translation, 
* neither shalt thou take one wife to anuther,” makes the verse a positive 
prohibition of poligamy. Can we believe this, when we read the law ex- 
pressly og sear and regulating poligamy, Deut. xxi. 15 ; Exod. xxi. 10, 
and know that it was customary among the Jews, and practised by the 
holiest men of the nation, Gideon, David, &c. 

This latitude of interpretation where there is no pretext to alter the text, 
and this new translation of a text so long unquestioned and universally re- 
ceived, reminds us of Lord Peter’s insisting that Martin and Jack ‘should 
believe that a brown loaf was a shoulder of mutton. ‘The thing appeared 
absurd to sense, as Lord Peter himself’ must admit; but as the brown loaf 
contained all the principles of nourishment, amd the shoulder of mutéen did 
no more, by just interpretation the shoulder of mutton must be included in 
the brown loaf, and therefore the brown loaf was “as excellent a shoulder 
of mutton as ever was cut with a knife.” Critics notice that Homer not 
only makes Achilles invulnerable, but gives him a suit of invulnerable 
armor; and it is said, a man might fight any thing with such advantage. 
If by interpretation you c ake any thing of a text, and by new transla- 
tion make a text any thihg; there is no hope but in implicit submission. 

Rather than tear away the relations of Christian life by foisting and 
glossing the Mosaic municipal law, how much more is it in the spirit of the 

lessed gospel to imbue these relations with its purity. Look at these 
relations under the gospel, and underthe law. Where do we see poligamy, 
concubinage, and capricious divorce? Exod. xxi. 10; Deut. xxi. 11, 15; 
xxiv. 1—3; Judges xix., xx. Where can we find them now? What is 
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the influence under which they they have vanished ?—Yielded as darkness 
to light? Can we understand habits of thinking and states of morals under 
a system, in which Sarah gave Hagar to Abraham, Rachel and Leah gave 
their servant maids to Jacob, the nation of Israel was involved in war 
through a Levite’s concubine, and woman was in the degradation of polig- 
amy, concubinage and capricious divorce? Can we enter into the princi- 
ples of laws made in sucha state of society, and take upon ourselves to 
correet the Legislator, our Maker, in supplying his defects? Here I will 
advance an answer which | omitted in its proper place to an argument 
sustaining the rule of explanation which it is boastfully said cannot be con- 
troverted “ that every precept that prohibits any particular degree of rela- 
tion must be understood to comprise all relatives in the same degree.” ‘The 
argument is, “ otherwise the law would be greatly defective or tediously 
prolix.” My answer is, that this rule cannot be applied in this case to 
more than two out of fourteen prohibitions, even upon the latitudinous 
construction that makes “ thy brother’s wife” to mean “ the sister of thy 
wife ;” and it is only used to add three to upwards of fourteen relation- 
ships, which three could be fully expressed by adding two short verses to 
the tweive now employed. Is there any fairness in such assertions? Such 
chicanery strangely escapes‘indignant rebuke, by being received with soft, 
unthinking deferential acquiesence. 

The train of remark connected with the argumentation referred to, is 
equally liable to just animadversion. * Incest is a detestable crime. ‘The 
human mind revolts against it as filthy.” “ Whatever approximates to 
this accursed sin, is injurious to the morals and character of the community. 
But marriage with a sister-in-law is not a species of distant or slight incest. 
It is of the highest grade.” “is it possible that men of understanding and 
conscience, who fear God, and would not presume to justify the wicked, 
will dare to patronize such daring incest?” ‘ Will not some who through 
want of information have heretofore wavered on this subject, tremble at 
recollecting that they have been in danger of approving an abominable 
crime ?”—W hat is the intent and effect of such language ?—To set passion 
not reason to work: to drag men by bugbears held up before the eyes when 
there is too much weakness or indolence in the mind to correct the impres- 
sion, into vbsequious concurrence. Let me inquire, Did God slay Onan 
for refusal to assent to a “detestable crime?” Were Abraham and Sarah 
in whose seed all the families of earth were appointed to be, and are bless- 
ed, in their marriage guilty of a “ filthy, detestable crime?” Were Moses 
and Aaron the progeny of an “accursed sin?” Were the favored people 
of God appointed to trace their origin from the “ filthy,” “aceursed sin” 
of Jacob, the chosen of God, his prevailing prince? Did God by his law 
solemnly enjoin upon a brother surviving a childless brother, to perpetrate 
a “filthy,” “‘ accursed sin,” and annex a badge of infamy to his refusal ?— 
To what has not such language led? Many an innocent, and praiseworthy 
act has been placed under the ban of detestation, many an innocent per- 
son has stood the object of public abhorrence, through this sanctimonious 
malediction. ‘The whole public mind has been perverted by it, the consci- 
ence and the judgment of the benevolent and lovely have been imbued 
with cruelty in intenseness through the means of it, and attrocious wicked- 
ness left its blot upon the fairest lives. It is a means that has always been 
efficient to introduce interpolations into the law and gospel: its pretence, 
higher holiness: a spirit of haughty sell-rightegusness and wanton, acrimo- 
nious censoriousness, at once its cause and effeet. “A very sensible annotator 
on the New’Testament, upon the passage in John relating the mildness of our 
Saviour in case of the woman taken in adultery, and the objection to it on 
that account made by some, remarks, “The fabricated stories found in the 
apochryphal gospels are of quite a different character, and almost always 
founded on the most severe and ascetic views. And had this paragraph 
been of that character, it would, I will venture to say, never have been 
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omitted or removed by any.” Let me inquire, what has heen the effect of 
this ascetic spirit? The clergy have been forbidden marriage as an impuri- 
ty, “an accursed sin :”—nave they been made purer? Those who use this 
random talk about purity, will do well to examine cases in their practical ex- 
istence, and consider whether there is not some meaning and application, 
true and just, in the sentence, “to the pure all things are pure; but—” [ leave 
them to fill the blank. ‘To the remarks—* One great reason of this prohi- 
bition seems obviously to be, the preservation of domestic purity” —‘ This 
ig not the place to dwell on the evils which would probably result from 
breaking down the defence erected by God himself around the family circle” 
—the reply at once suggests itseli—we too are. for preserving the family 
circle, throwing into and around it all the principle and power of purity 
afforded not by the Mosaic municipal law, (weak and beggarly elements,) 
but by the gospel of Christ: a principle and power not felt alone by the 
believer, but pervading the whole mass of society, elevating, enlightening, 
and if not sanctifving, refining, and blessing. But the wile’s sister does 
not belong to the family circle. Her family is that from which the wife is 
taken away, and is as distinct from the family into which the wife is trans- 
lated by marriage, as from any other. The reason does not apply to the 
condition of things. There can be no more impropriety in the husband’s 
entering, after his wife’s death, that family circle for a wife, than there was 
at first. ‘There is no impediment in nature or reason to marriage with the 
second sister, that did not apply to the first. It is admitted, that by mar- 
riage twain are one flesh: but this is only while the marriage continues ; 
it ceases at the death of either party, or there is as much objection to a 
second marriage, as to marriage with a second sister. St. Paul instructs 
us, that by death the wife “ is loosed from the law of her husband :” and 
so the husband from the law of his wife. 

To the disapprobation with which it is noted, that this nation is an ex- 
ception among Christian nations to the adoption of the prohibition of mar- 
riage with a wife’s sister, I remark, that this is not a late exception; but 
it has existed as long as I can trace legislation on the subject. Its origin 
is in the principle that founders of this nation took for guidance, “ by sepa- 
rating from all existing establishments in Europe, to form the model of a 
pure church free trom the admixture of human additions.” Carrying out 
this principle produced the exception; while the prohibition exists as a 
rule in our church because it has not formed its own rule in the exercise 
of its own Dn. 9 upon the particular matter, but has adopted bodily 
the law of Scotland: a law made in the reign of Charles I., a law which 
the Parliament of England, to which the world is unspeakably indebted 
for civil and religious liberty, in which Pym, Hollis, Vane, Hotham, Hamp- 
den, and other kindred spirits were members, refused to ratify, and which 
in respect to this prohibitioa has always been doubted by a great portion, 
including some of the most eminent ministers, of our denomination. Some 
consider it no improvement to go back to the period when the church just 
uwaking from the delusious of popery, was indeed a giant hood-winked 
and in chains. : 

It is instructive to trace this matter. By the Theodosian and Justinian 
codes, the first dating toward the close of the fourth century, marriage 
was the subject of secular authority ; and in the Council of Trent in 1545, 
it was asserted, and net denied, that the cognizance of matrimonial causes 
came to the ecclesiastics partly by commission, and partly by the negligence 
of civil magistrates. Inthé Long Parliament of England just mentioned, 
in which the Confession of Faith formed by the Westminster Assembly 
heing reported by that Assembly for ratification was very fully discussed, 
the part which we are noticing on marriage with that on divorce “ was 
referred to the laws of the land :” and in this country in every state of our 
Union, the entire subject of marriage belongs to tHe laws :—necessarily 
belongs to them upon the fundamental principle of our government, the 
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basis of civil and religious liberty. We discard union of church and state : 
the church is as earnest in its opposition to this union as the state; 
of course the church can have no civil power. But what constitutes mar- 
riage, what marriages are valid or otherwise, what are the incidents of 
marriage, and what shall be a dissolution of marriage, all, must be matters 
of adjudication, must be adjudicated according to law, and this law must 
be made and administered by the civil power. In the old world, ecclesias- 
tical courts have cognizance of matrimonial eauses; determine in respect 
to marriages their validity and essablish them, their invalidity and annul 
them, and grant divorces from them. ‘There are no such ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals in our country; the church can have no such power. In every 
state of the Union, I believe, the Legislature have made the law of marriage 
for their people: I can speak from examination of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Vermont, Maine, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland: in every state of the Union ac- 
cording to the fundamental principle of our republican government, the 
courts.of law and equity must administer the law of marriage according 
to the laws of that state upon the subject. ‘I'he laws of the states, I have 
mentioned, concerning marriage, ean be traced to an early day: of Mary- 
land to 1777, of Pennsylvania to 1705, of New Jersey to 1795; and: this I 
presume was a revision of a-previous law.: Some of them were revised im- 
mediately after the Declaration of Independence, and among these, the laws 
of Massachusetts; the laws of Connecticut soon after, and these laws have 
been since revived. The legislatures of the states above named have been 
adorned by members of elevated piety and great moral worth, as well as of 
great capacity. Many years ago I was pointed to the peculiar excellency 
as well of matter as composition of some of the laws of Massachusetts made 
soon after the Declaration of Independence in a revision of the statutes of 
that state, and was told of the men of distinguished worth, men of piety and 
learning who stood prominent in the legislature, and whose minds were 
pre a upon the legislation. Inall these states, the law specifies the pro- 
hibited degrees of marriage : the prohibitions are full: generally ascending 
to grand-parents, and descending to grand-children: including uncles and 
nieces by consanguinity, the father’s sister, mother’s sister, the wife’s moth- 
er, daughter and grand-daughter ; but in no single one of all these states 
is the wife’s sister prohibited. I say, the prohibitions are full; I ean not 
insert the whole of them: the tables are fairly made, and would satisfy 
every one not disposed to add by construction to the Levitical degrees 
upon the principle which we have been resisting in this article, and not 
taking the qualified prohibition of brother’s wife as absolute. 

We have then the law of the country, settled by the only legislative 
power that can take efficient cognizance and make operative law on this 
subject. ‘The language of that law, by the voice of ten independent 
states, acting in the exercise of their sovereignty upon this subject, author- 
itatively pronounces, that it is lawful to marry the sister of a deceased 
wile, and establishes such a marriage as unexceptionable and valid. Will 
the church pay no respect to the law of the land? Willa church that sets 
up its own standard on the ground of itg ratification by a foreign Legisla- 
ture, that of Scotland, in the time of Charles I., insist upon maintaining it 
in opposition to the laws of these free states, and impugn by its sentenee 
a marriage which the civil power in the unquestionable exercise of iis 
rightful authority enacts to be lawful and binding? Will a church uphold 
by its sentence, and sanction by its solemn acts the denouncing, on the 
ground of a foreign law, as “‘ detestable crime,” “ accursed sin,” “ filthy” 
immorality, an act which the laws of our own states: hold up as proper 
and lawful? The attitude is not only ungracious; but there is inextrica- 
ble difficulty. The church when it passes sentence, can administer no 
relief. It can not agnul the marriage; it can not render repentance prae- 
ticable, for the law of the state does not allow the marriage to be dissolved, 
or its obligations to be violated: all the church can do is to stigmatize a 
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connexion, and destroy the usefulness of those forming it, when the law of 
the state justified them in forming it, pronounces it proper, and requires of 
them as good citizens faithfully to observe it. Certainly the facts, that the 
Westminster Assembly presented the Confession of Faith by them formed 
to the Parliament of England for ratification, and that the General Assem- 
bly of Scotland pg€sented the same to the Parliament of Scotland for rat- 
ification, and received and published it with their ratificatien acd sanc- 
tion, should lead the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church 
in this country to pay some respect, and show some deference to our 
legislative power, to whose province this subject, according to the prin- 
ciplest of our polity, appertain. To this end, the doctrine of Paley is 
both pertinent and sound. ‘ Upon this principle, the marriage as well as 
other cohabitation of brothers and sisters, of lineal kindred, and of all who 
usually live in the same family, may be said to be forbidden by the law of 
nature. Restrictions which extend to remoter degrees of kindred than 
what this reason makes it necessary to prohibit {rom inter-marriage, are 
founded in the authority of the positive law which ordains them, and can 
only be justified by their tendency to diffuse wealth, to connect families, or 
to promote some 9 advantage.” These considerations properly be- 
long to the state Legislatures. ae; 

The only case in the New Testament since the death of Christ, apply- 
ing to this subject, is that at Corinth of a man having the wife of his 
father, while living. This case Paul does not place on the Mosaic law, 
but the law of nature—immoral indecency—* not so much as named 
among the Gentiies, that one should have his father’s wile :” language 
more conformed to Cicero, “incredible and unheard of wickedness,” than 
Moses. Both the cases in the New Testament, one before, one after the 
death of Christ, that of Philip and this at Corinth, are having the wife 
while a wife, the former husband living. The facility of divorce and cus- 
tom of poligamy may account for the use of the word wife in Leviticus, 
as significant of wife—not widow. Verse 17, in the proper use of the 
words, denotes poligamy, a mother and her daughter. In a work of 
respectable character, Dr. Dixon in 1674, is quoted concerning the Levit- 
ical degrees; “ their obligation by Divine Authority ceased, expired, and 
died at the death of Christ:” so that they are continued now merely by 
adoption. “The powers that be are ordained of God:” and the only 
power in our country having right of legislation having omitted prohibition 
of a wife’s sister, in this view upon any construction of Leviticus xviii, 
this degree is not forbidden to us. 


A Layman. 





A LETTER TO THE RULING ELDERS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BretuwREN, dearly beloved in the Lord, there are three reasons 
which, as I suppose, will excu8e me for addressing you with some 
emphasis and some personality. The first is, that I am myself a 
Ruling Elder, selemnly ordained to that office in the church of 
Horeb, in the Presbytery of West Lexington, in which, according 
to the measure of grace given to me, I served the Lord and his 
people, and as such sat in Presbyteries, Synods, Conventions and 
General Assemblies. The second is, that in this, my case is pecu- 
liar amongst our Preaching Elders; so much so, that out of all our 
fourteen hundred ministers, I know personally, as far as I can 
remember, but one other (my dear brother after the flesh) 
who is similarly situated. The third is, that I have for a long 
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time and with much earnestness advocated, in public and in pri- 
vate, your important, and as I think, indefeasable rights in the 
house of God; and have on that account, incurred both ridicule 
and odium. ; 

You know that your office is one of the peculiar and most im- 
portant distinctions and safeguards of the Presbyterian system, 
under all its aspects, and inevery age andcountry. It has, indeed, 
been partially and temporarily engrafted into other systems; but it 
never flourished except upon its own native and noble stock. It 
is a fundamental part, as we believe, of the government which God 
has established for his church; and without it, that government 
cannot operate with permanence and efficiency. Let us therefore, 
magnify the office. 

Our church courts (above the Session) have not thought it worth 
while to record your names, or even your aumbers; a defect, an 
injury, and an indignity, for which, as for much else, you have to 
blame your own indifference to the honour and efficiency of your 
divine calling, as well as a somewhat exclusive spirit in another 
quarter. But estimating our churches at somewhat over two 
thousand, and our elders at four or five to each congregation on 
an average, your aggregate number must be from eight to ten 
thousand, not short, I suppose, of the smaller number. Consid- 
ering your office, your numbers, your duties, your relations to our 
churches, and to society at large, it will hardly be considered too 
much, if | say that whatever should permanently degrade your 
office and reduce your personal and ecclesiastical standing in our 
communion, would be at once a fatal blow to us, and a daring 
offence against our Master. You are in danger of such a stroke. 
I tell you decisively, you are in danger of it. 

I have heard, some times with grief, some times with indigna- 
tion, language in our church courts, which too plainly indicated 
the estimation in which many ministers hold you and your office. 
You have often observed it, I doubt not, with deep pain. ‘ Mr. 
A—., who is your elder?’ demands the clerk of Presbytery of 
some youth, it may be, just ordained a minister. ‘ Brother B—., 
did you bring an elder with you?” ‘ Dr. C—., who comes from 
your Session?” And the answers: ‘My elder thought of coming, 
but I told him it was hardly worth while.’”’ ‘My Session, I be- 
lieve, deputed some one, but I really am not sure.” ‘The elder 
appointed to come with me, &c.” ‘ My elder is present.” I have 
said to myself, is it wonderful that.our elders absent themselves 
from our church courts? Why that young man’s Session, as he 
calls it, has not a man in it, who is not old enough to be his father, 
and wise enough to teach him till he dies. And that self-conceit- 
ed body’s church, as he calls it, would not keep him half a year, 
but for the generous and disinterested support of that modest, quiet, 
excellent man, he calls his elder. And so, alas! of how much 
thore—that all of us have too much reason to remember with pain. 

And there is a more injurious, though less offensive mode of 
treating the subject, and that by a more sedate and respectable 
class of our ministers. Are Boards of Trustees to be appointed? 


The rule often is, three ministers to oné elder. The same of 
48 
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boards of directors, of theological seminaries and the like. The 
reverse is rarely if ever true, even in such boards as elders are 
confessedly most capable of managing. And even where other 
persons than ministers are appointed, individuals not ordained at 
all, nay persons not even members of the church are some times 
appointed in the place of elders; as in the case of the trustees of 
the Assembly. And no experience, let it be ever so disastrous, 
seems to shed any light that is available to instruct this fatuity ; 
not even the loss of eighty or ninety thousand dollars—in that 
case alone—and the eminent risk of a great deal more. So when 
committees are appointed in our church courts, ministers are almost 
universally made chairmen, and as commonly the majority on every 
one. Indeed the very presence of ruling elders in our Presbyteries 
and Synods, is by many ministers considered a thing rather of ex- 
pediency than of constitutional necessity; and I have not only 
heard sensible and aged ministers publicly argue that ruling elders 
were not necessary to the composition of such courts, but I have 
known Presbyteries constitute and do business when no elder was 
present, and have myself incurred no little odium for refusing to 
partake in such acts or to recognise them as valid under cur Con- 
stitution. 

Now to crown the whole case, there is a systematic plan in 
operation, to have it settled as the law and practice of the church, 
that you are not to be henceforth ordained as other Presbyters are 
ordained, and as all Presbyters were ordained in apostolic and 
primitive times; and to deprive you of all direct part in all Presby- 
terial ordinations, even though by the positive declarations of the 
Confession of Faith, and by the plain letter of God’s word, it is 
your duty to take part in them all. The next step after this will be 
the practical abolition of your office, which Christ has established, 
and which the pride of semi-prelacy on one hand and the levelling 
spirit of Independency on the other, have unitedly reduced in the 
manner I have described. If, indeed, these obstinate and perverse 
attacks upon the order of God’s house, should not by their fatal 
success, which may God avert, produce at last an open breach in 
our church. Is the office of Elder less important than that of 
Deacon? And do those persons who set themselves to degrade 
your office, not know, that a like attempt against the office of 
Deacon, has rent in sunder a collateral branch of the Presbyterian 
body? 

I will hereafter show (by the Help of the Lord) that your rights 
and duties now brought into jeopardy, are clear, beyond reasonable 
doubt, both from our Confession and from the word of God.—In 
the meantime, consider who they are, who would thus deprive you ; 
and consider who they are who are thus assaulted, in a point so 
near and so important. I beseech you to consider both these 
points, but especially the last. Who are these eight thousand elders, 
who are to be virtually reduced by a few strokes of the pen, from 
the rank of Presbyters, to the condition of ecclesiastical hangers- 
on to the church courts? Asa body, do these men merit such 
treatment, personally considered? On the other hand, can any 


“thing be more certain than that as a body, they are worthy of the 
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confidence, the affection, the reverence of the church; and are 
fully as competent to discharge their duties, and fully as much de- 
voted to them, as the body of the ministers are t6 theirs ? 

I solemnly declare, that I consider your character and usefulness, 
as church officers, in a very great degree staked on the determina- 
tion of these questions. And while I beseech the Lord to incline 
and enable you to act as becomes you in such circumstances, I 
shall not fail to do my part for the proper settlement of this busi- 
ness, according as divine grace is bestowed upon 


Your fellow Presbyter and brother in the Lord Jesus, 
Rosert J. BrREcKINRIDGE. 





EVANGELICAL CHURCH OF LYONS IN FRANCE.—LETTER FROM THE 
REV'D MR. CORDES.* 


Geneva, 11 May, 1842. 
Rev'd and dear Sir and brother in our Lord: 


Tue indisposition with which it has pleased God to visit me, 
continues to keep me a prisoner hcre, although I am just begin- 
ning to try my voice again in domestic conversation, and am per- 
mitted to hope for strength to resume my functions before the end 
of the present year. In the meantime the work of God is carrying 
on at Lyons in the new chapel, under the care of Rev. Messrs. 
Fisch and Laiigt, two very active and useful servants of the Lord. 
The accounts of the building are at length brought to a final close, 
and show a deficiency (apart from the eld mortgage on the premises, 
against which an independent portion of the building remains) of 
fr. 9,700, to be provided for. We are feeling embarrassed on ac- 
count of it, and are the more anxious to submit our distress to the 
eyes of a few tried and generous friends in America, as two such 
nearer to us, (one in London and one in Geneva) with a view to 
the preventing any injurious imputations being again thrown out 
against the gospel of Christ by work-men and trades-men impati- 
ent for their money, have expressed their willingness to furnish 
the greater half of this sum, provided the remainder can be found, 
and thus the balance be paid off without any additional mortgage 
debt being contracted. I most sincerely wish I could have been 
dispensed from the necessity of submitting this statement to you, 





*It will give us sincere pleasure to receive and transmit donations for this most 
excellent and important enterprise; an enterprise, which we can not conceive it 
possible that any truly enlightened and soundly converted person should under- 
stand and not earnestly desire its success. We have several times had the great 
happiness of transmitting aid from a few Christians of this highly favered country, 
to our poor but faithful and beloved brethren at Lyons; and hope the present, and 
perhaps final appeal, will meet with a response not less liberal and prompt, than 
those which have preceded it. It would be a favor to these dear children of the 
Lord, and might advance the Master’s cause, if the weekly religious press would 
re-publish this letter of Mr. Cordes, and our brother editorswould agree to receive 
donations for the church at Lyons.—[Ep. 
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dear Sir, but all resources nearer, our own included, are I am afraid 
almost exhausted, having within the last four months furnished no 
less a sum than fr. 11,200, the above named sum being only the 
balance of fr. 20,900 to which the original deficiency had been 
raised by an unexpected but unavoidable increase of cost. 

You will be gratified, however, to learn that if on the one hand 
the pecuniary burden of the undertaking is heavier than had been 
anticipated, the blessings in which the goodness of God is making 
it instrumental on the other are great indeed. Mr. Fisch (an ex- 
cellent minister late of Vevey, who has, in faith, resolved on fix- 
ing himself at Lyons as second pastor, and has just arrived there 
to join Mr. Laigt, my present substitute,) writes as follows: “I 
am now installed in my new sphere of activity, and feel more than 
ever my insufficiency for the task, as well as my need of prayer. 
You can scarcely imagine how greatly Mr. L. is beloved and 
esteemed. His labors have already proved very beneficial; and as 
to the chapel you will be happy to learn how abundantly the Lord 
is blessing it, amidst the amazing sacrifices its cost is requiring. I 
eould wish you to see this delightful sanctuary, for such it really is 
as seen full, with its two galleries. The audience has doubled 
since it was opened. On Sunday mornings there are from 5 to 
600 persons, and as a certain proportion of these are continually 
changing, it may be asserted that a very considerable number of 
immortal souls at Lyons are by means of this chapel (the only 
evangelical place of worship in the second city of the French 
kingdom) brought under the sound of the gospel. Some times 
fine ladies are seen to take their seats, and at others simple country 
women from the neighborhood; in one word, the audience is much 
changed since its removal from Passage Thiaffait. Evidently the 
Lord intends blessings for Lyons. He shows it it. every way. 
Thus we have just learnt that an English minister (sought for some 
time past, by the aid of a Society in London,) is found in the per- 
son of the Rev. Mr. Harding, said to be an excellent Christian 
Jabourer, whilst the Rev. Mr. L. of F., is enquiring in what 
manner a German minister might be installed at Lyons to most 
advantage, some Christians at Bale being desirous to establish one 
in our ancient city where the Papists are manifesting some inten- 
tion to introduce a Romish curate among the numerous German 
population floating there. Brother Lange, the present German 
evangelist, continues his labours with much success, and would 
(with his wife, an excellent, pious woman,) be an almost indispens- 
able aid to the German pastor if they could be maintained. 

A committee sitting at Geneva has voted us aid for the work of 
evangelization in the surrounding country, which is enabling us to 
roceed regularly to Vienne (the ancient sister city of martyrs with 
yons, and where Pilate’s tomb is shown) and Villefranche, to 
preach, (either Mr. L. or myself,) every fortnight. At the latter 
place the cause is in a state of forwardness such as to require, 
besides our ministry, a resident evangelist. 

Amongst the recent conversions there is one I must mention ; 
it is that of a Mrs. B., the wife of a physician, and brought to 
the knowledge of the gospel through the reading of a Bible lent 
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to her maid by the R’s. Both maid and mistress, seeking their 
spiritual food in this blessed volume, soon were converted together. 
Mrs. B. is an humble and faithful disciple; she has applied for 
admission at the Lord’s table, but her husband is so greatly oppos- 
ed to this, that he came to the chapel one day to fetch his wife 
away. Thirteen new admissions have taken place since the open- 
ing of the chapel, and we are in hopes of twelve more by Whit- 
suntide; they present some very lively Christian characters, among 
others a Mrs. R., wife of an advocate whose dreadful treatment 
has forced herto a separation. She has saved a part of her fortune, 
and is now at the head of a hotel which she is putting upon a 
Christian footing. One of the domestics is already grained for the 
truth; being just raised from a severe illness, with a full assurance 
of faith. I am receiving information respecting two fresh individ- 
uals apparently converted ; in short the work is in progress under 
the Divine blessing, and seems intended to advance more and more, 
the Lord doing on its behalf that which indicates to us His graci- 
_Ous purpose to do more still for His great cause at Lyons, where 
the light of the-everlasting gospel has never been entirely extin- 
guished since the flames of murderous persecution were first 
kindled against its faithful professors by their infuriated enemies, 
then Pagan Romanists, in the second century. 

May our hopes be abundantly realised. 

The building will cost about fr. 140,000, an immense sum to 
collect by little and little, but the advanced state of the collection 
shows to demonstration the special favor of God. The whole 
construction comprehends besides the chapel, the boys’ school, 
the girls’ school, the infant asylum, and lodgings for masters and 
mistresses and the concierge, a concentration of a mass of means 
of mercy such as had never yet existed within the walls of the 
ancient city of Lyons although older than Christianity itself! Glory 
be to God on high. 

Believe me, Rev'd and dear Brother, 
Most affectionately and gratefully, 
Yours in the Lord, 

The Rev'd R. J. Breckinridge, C. A. Corpses, 

Pastor of the 2d Presbterian church, From Lyons, at Geneva, 
Baltimore, U. S. Switzerland. 


i>. 





WHO ARE THE “MIGHTY ANGELS” (ayytAw 3nauews) THAT WILL 
ATTEND THB REDEEMER AT HIS SECOND COMING? 


‘‘Wuen the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven,’ says 
the Apostle Paul,-‘‘ in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” (2 Thess. i. 7, 8,) he will be revealed along “ with his 
mighty angels—psr ayytiwy Iuvapuews avr, wilh the angels of his 
power” —(verse 7). Who are intended by these words? 

There is this remarkable distinction between the shining hosts 
that will surround the throne of God and praise him forever; one 
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portion of them are redeemed sinners, while the other portion are 

pure and sinless spirits. The latter were never in the flesh, 
according to any ideas we have of the body ; the former, were not 
only once in sinful flesh, but will wear spiritual bodies forever. 
The mere spirits, however much they may owe to Christ the Lord, 
and doubtless that is more, in many ways, than we can now fully 
comprehend—never possessed a common nature with him, as all 
the redeemed do and will forever. 

There is in the scriptural mode of speaking of these two class- 
es, something which seems to distinguish them constantly from 
each other; even when both are evidently intended to be embraced, 
there is usually a shade in the sense, which will prevent confusion 
if we are heedful. Thus in Luke xii. 8 and 9, our Saviour, by the 
phrase “angels of God,” ray ayythwv Os0v, before whom he says he 
will confess those that confess him before men, and deny those who 
deny him before men, seems evidently to mean mere spirits. The 
same is true of Luke xv. 10, where there is said to be “joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 
Also in Heb. i. 6, ‘let all the angels of God—qavres ayyt\o: Geov— 
worship him ;” which indeed in the place cited (Ps. xcvii. 7) is 
literally al/ God’s, and so rendered in our common version. On 
the other hand in Matt. xxv. 31, ‘‘when the Son of man shall 
come in his glory and all the holy angels—xa: waves 01 ayios aryytdos 
pav’avrw—with him,” the same company seems unquestionably 
intended, that is spoken of in Jude 14, when ‘the Lord cometh 
with ten thousand of his saints—pupiacw ayiais avrov.”’ And whoever 
will attentively consider the circumstances connected with that 
advent of the Saviour spoken of in those two, and many other 
passages, and then compare them with the advent spoken of in 
the first chapter of 2d Thessalonians, will see reason to be satis- 
fied that it is the same advent, and therefore that the accompany- 
ing angels are the same. If this be well founded, then ‘his mighty 
angels,’ or in other words ‘the angels of his power,’ here spoken 
of, are not pure spirits, but are such of the redeemed as shall be 
counted worthy to be partakers of the first resurrection. This is 
the particular point of the present enquiry; and we shall not 
therefore, push the matter by speaking of that resurrection, nor 
more particularly, at present, of the advent of our Lord here 
intended. 

This conjecture is strengthened by considering, that the dispen- 
sation of the Holy spirit is commonly called a dispensation of the 
power of God; and his gracious work in the soul a work of power ; 
and the phraseology used in such cases scarcely ever omits the 
word here used as descriptive of the angels of his power, that will 
attend the Lord Jesus. And we know that the manner in which 
the mere spirits can be the subjects of the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, in the respect intended by such language, is so wholly 

unlike the operation that regenerates and sanctifies sinful men— 
that we can see the great»propriety and significancy of calling the 
latter, when become angels, not only emphatically the angels of 
Christ, but the angels of Christ’s power ; or in other words, ‘‘ his 
mighty angels,’’ as it is here rendered. 
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This suggestion may not at first sight appear of much conse- 
quence. . But the careful student of the scriptures will easily see 
that it may have a very important bearing in determining the sense 
of various passages, both doctrinal and practical; to say nothing 
of its direct relation to certain momentous questions of prophecy, 
now extensively engaging the attention of the church of God. 





{For the Spirit of the x1rx. Century.] 
CriTIcCAL OBSERVATIONS ON LUKE 1. 22. 


‘* Anp he remained speechless” (xw?os)—Vulgate mutus. Light- 
foot says ‘‘ Zacharias for not believing the words of the angel is 
struck deaf and dumb.’’—(See his Harmony, section 3.) That he 
was deaf is evident from verse 62, by which we are informed that 
the neighbours and cousins who came to circumcise the child made 
signs to Zacharias. 

The primary meaning of xwQos, is dull, obtuse, and it is applied to 
a person deprived of any of his senses, especially of hearing. It 
is used to signify deaf, in Luke vii. 22. The deaf(xapo) hear. In 
Mark ix. 17, the word adados, is used to signify dumb, and in verse 
25, we find adadw again used to signify dumb, and xwov used to 
signify deaf. I would therefore render the work in the clause in 
question (Luke i. 22) not speechless, but deaf. In verse 22, the 
words of Gabriel are recorded, declaring that he should be (cw) 
keeping silence, (not voluntarily, because it is added) and not able 
to speak, that is, dumb. It was not necessary afterwards in verse 
22, to repeat this fact, and for that reason, it may be sufficient to 
translate the word xagos simply deaf. But here a question artses— 
What was the punishment inflicted on Zacharias ? Simply dumb- 
ness or inability to speak? It would seem so, from verse 20.— 
How then came he to be deaf also? A man may be dumb, with- 
out being deaf, or deaf without being dumb. Hardoin, the Jesuit, 
contends that deafness was not a part of Zachariah’s punishment, 
because if it had been, he says, Luke would have mentioned it. 
He refers to Mark ix. 17, as a proof; but forgéts to compare that 
verse with the 25th. This author had another object in view, viz., 
to sustain the authority of the vulgate, which renders xwgos by 
mulus. 

By turning to the original text, (Luke i. 22,) the reader will find 
that the word xa: (and) is rendered for. This is an unusual sense, 
to say the least of it. But it is suggested that the text is not cor- 
rectly divided into verses at this place. Would it not be better, in 
fact does not the sense require that verse 22 should end with the 
word (vaw) temple, and the residue be made a verse, or at least a 
distinct sentence by itself, and ought not the words (ny diavevar,) 80 
to be rendered as not to signify a single act of beckoning, but so 
as to express, the mode by which, from time to time he made his 
communications to the people, until the days of his ministration 

were accomplished. Thus: ‘‘And when he came out, he could 
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not speak to them, and they on had seen-a vision in the 
temple. And he was (or continued) beckoning (or kepwanaking 
‘ signs) to them: (i. e. until his course was finished, see verses 8 
and 23.) And he was deaf. And it came to pass that as soon as 
the days of his ministration (service) had elapsed he departed to 
his own house.” 
The last clause of verse 22 (xa: ... . xwos) seems to have been 
thrown in by the writer to fill up a chasm in the narrative. It is 
put down as a substantive fact, omitted in its proper place, (if you 
please so to consider it,) but necessary to remove an apparent 
incongruity. It states distinctly and explicitly the fact of his deaf- 
ness, which inferentially we gather from verse 62. There is some- 
thing in this incidenta! or inartificial way of bringing in a fact 
indispensible to the completeness of the narrative, which tends 
strongly to confirm the authenticity of the account. If the writing 
were a forgery, the author of it would have avoided this seeming 
discrepancy. A man not practised in the style of narration, might 
easily incur an irregularity of this nature; but such a man would 
not be likely to attempt the composition of a fictive narration for 
the purposes of deception. Yet we may be sure, that the most 
illiterate man writing under the guidance of inspiration, would not 
be suffered to omit that which is indispensible to consistency, and 
the defence of the truth of the narrative. It may be added that 
Luther in his translation has in this place followed the vulgate. 
Also Tyndale, Wakefield, De Sacy, Diodati, Beausobre, and Len- 
fant, the Pastors, &c. of Geneva, Montanus, Erasmus, Fabricius, 
Bevza, Tremellius, Deila Lega and Ravizza, and D’Erberg to men- 
tion no others. Thompson translates the word xwgos, deaf and dumb, 
and Dr. Bloomfield in a note upon the place, gives it that sense. 
It is obvious, however, that the vulgate has had a very great influ- 
ence upon modern versions—and in this instance an improper in- 
fluence. That the vulgate is not infallibly correct, even as revised 
by the Council of Trent, might be shown by many examples besides 
the foregoing; but the following may suffice. Heb. xi. 21, contains 
an error which Erasmus had not the honesty or independence to 
correct. See also, Rev.4. 3; ii. 9; xi. 13. Arias Montanus 
corrected these.and many similar errors. John xxi. 22, is an ex- 
ample where sic (s0) is used for si-(if.) In this place the vulgate 
was correct till it was altefed by the popes under the authority of 
the Council of Trent. 
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